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pRaltes ACADSHMT-OFY MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on 
SATURDAY Evening, April 5, at Eight o’clock, 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, tormed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Conductor—Mr. WattEx MACFARREN. 

The programme will include Beethoven's ‘‘ MASS ” in C, and other works of 

interest. 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s., to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Halt. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





A New Edition of the 
UEEN MAB WALTZ. Composed by HERBERT BAINES. 


CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 





G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 







“The ‘ Queen Mab Waltz’ is charmingly fresh.” 
“This is very superior to the ordinary run of waltzes.” 
“The movement is graceful and flowing, and the young composer has placed 
ill lovers of the Terpsichorean art under an obligation.”—Court Journal. 
“A thoroughly enjoyable and melodious waltz—at once original and pleasing.” 
—Public Opinion, 
Price 2s., post free. 


HINKING AND DREAMING. A New Edition of this much- 
admired Song (for Soprano or Tenor). Words by M. A. BAINES. Music 
by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
“This song should find favour with vocalists who desire something above the 
pattern ballad of the day.”—Musical Times, 
“These pretty and very lyrical verses have elicited from Mr. Tours some of 
his most graceful and thoroughly vocal music.” —Queen Newspaper. 
“Both Music and Words are = please.”—Monthly Musical Record. 
By Post, 2s. 













1.B.CRAMER and CO., 201, Regent Street, London, W., 





DUDLEY HOUSE, PARK LANE. 

(By permission of the Earl of DUDLEY.) 
\ RS. LAMBORN COCK (Miss Ex1ice Jewrit) has the 
pA honour to announce that she will give an AFTERNOON CONCERT on 
THURSDAY, April 3, 1879, commencing at Three o'clock, when she will be 
kindly assisted by the following artists: Vccalists—Miss Robertson, Miss 
fanny Robertson, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Rebecca Jewell, Miss Marion 
Severn; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. R. George, R.A.M., and Mr, Santley. 
instrumentalists : Pianoforte—Mrs. Lamborn Cock and Mrs. Meadows White ; 
Harp—Mr, John Thomas; Clarionet—Mr. Lazarus ; Violoncello—Signor Piatti. 
Atthe Pianoforte—Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Ciro Pinsuti, and Signor Ran- 
degger. Tickets, One Guinea each. ‘To be had of Mrs. Lamborn Cocs, 11, Royal 
Crescent, Notting Hill; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; and of all the 
jriucipal Musicsellers, 


“ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
\ DME. REBECCA JEWELL will sing Ranpracer’s admired 
i Song, ‘‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER ” (Violoncello, Signor Piatti) at Mrs. 
lamborn Cock’s Grand Concert, at Dudley House (by kind permission of Earl 
Dudley) on Thursday morning, April 3. 





PHILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W.G. CUSINS. 

—FIFTH CONCERT, Wednesday, April, 30, St. James’s Hall. Doors 
open at Half-past Seven o'clock. To commence at Kight o'clock precisely. 
Progcamme:—Part I. Overture, Paradise and Peri,” W. 8. Bennett; Scena, 
Miss Lillian Bailey, (her first appearance); Concerto for Violin, Mendelssohn, 
Violin, M. Sarasate ; “Wotan’s Abschied,” Wagner, Herr Henschel; Part I. 
§ymphony in C minor (No. 3), Beethoven; Duo, Miss Bailey and Herr Henschel ; 
Ove ture in the Italian Style, Schubert. Stalls, Area, or Balcony, 10a. 6d; 
taicony, reserved, 7s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s. ; Area, 28. Gd. ; Gallery, One Shil- 
ling.— Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co,, 84, New Bond Street, W.; usual 
Agents ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Mall, 























RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE. 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 





GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In :wo Books. 6s. each. 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

Minuet and .. — . 


DRAPER, A. M. 
Minuet... cat , 


oa eee eee eee 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les l'avorites d'autrefois) ... 
La Danza ... he on ... Rossini... 
Theme de Beethoven one — a wes 
Wedding March ... ss ... Mendelssohn 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 0 
» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Souata, No. 4.. ws & ® 
» 3&—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 0 





PIANOFORTE DUET-: 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for Two Prrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, price 7s. 6d. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
Song—* The Watchman ” obs 
Duet—* Welcome ”’ ve 
Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c.) —... 
»» Class Copy ich ‘a 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s.c.1..) 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio—Where the Lloney-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 

Song—The Cherry Tree ... oes 

» The Nightingale’s farewell soa 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) 

» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 

»» Lhe Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) ... 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) 

~ - Song of the Wood Nymph 


(8.8.C.C.) oon eee a 
MACIRONE, C., A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.1.3.) ... 


NORMAN, JOHN, 
Song—-My Old Grey Mare ose bet 


LAMBORN COCK, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON. 





THE VOICE, 

OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND jy. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG, 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 

Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 


EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


rYHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 





‘*Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

‘*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day,” 
—Musical Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette, 

**We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.” —Birmingham Midical Review. 

‘*Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice diviue.”—The Pictorial World. 

‘A series of well-written essays.” —Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphilet.”—The Graphic. 

‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”—Figaro. 

‘* Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“*Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Luna has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

* To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 

** Admurably written, and well worthy of aitention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Loun has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, , 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

* A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philozophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald 

‘Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The axthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful ani 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, origin. 
The subject of training is treated with gbility by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum. 


Bauigerg, Tinpaut & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 


OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 





Apvice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuanves Lunn, 


Just Pususnep. Paicz Ong SaiLiine 


JOCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 
\ A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


. STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street, W.; 
ee WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


808a, OXFORD STREET. 





BARRY, C. A. 
0 Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. ee os 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 


8.8.4.T.B. nett 

Awake, sweet Muse ° on ea 8.8.4.7.B. nett 
CALLCOTT, J. G. 

Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for oe) BATS 

COWARD, JAMES. 


nett 


Airy, fairy Lilian 
Summer Morning ° oe 
The sun is bright ee 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings .. os es * Pr im 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
FLOTOW, F. von. 


Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with Accompaniment for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute .. * ett 


GADSBY, HENRY. 


B.A0.B, nett 
8.A.T.B. te 
8. 4.7.B, t 


nett 


The Sea is calm ee . 

Summer Winds .. oe en ae 

Soldiers’ Song. Male voices., oo oe oe 
HECHT, E. 

At night .. o- ée - oe se “ 

Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 

LESLIE, HENRY. 

We roam and rule the sea .. a ne is Pas 

The Angel's visit oe 

The Rainbow .. es 

The Lullaby of Life .. oe oe oe 

Cherryripe .. e ee oe ee 8, &.T.B. 


Parts, each 
LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


5.A.T.B, nett 
LUCAS, CHARLES, 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee . PP oe 84.7. B, 66 
All fading Joy, Madrigal, 5 parts., oe oe ee) «S.8.4.7.B, 
Parts ditto 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” ae oe «+ Nett, each 
No, 1. Late that mournful eve was seen, 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 

3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. .. ++ S&AT.T.B, nett 

PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The baliad of young John and his true Sweethearé .. s.a.t.n, nett 
The righteous forevermore ., oe ee os =: BA TB, 

Our conversation is in heaven o os oe ++ 8, A.T.B, 

RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ ., ee 
Vocal Parts, per page 

RICHARDS, BRINLEY. 
Nobody cares forme .. he . ‘ 


8.A.7.B, nett 
8.A.T.B. ma 


S.A4.7.B.B, nett 


8.A,T.B, a 


8.4.7.8. nett 
8.A.7.B, ” 
8,A.T.B. ‘e 
S.A.T.B, i 


” 
” 


is ee ee P 8.A,T.B, nett 
SELBY, B. LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.p. 1620) i a 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.v. 1603) 
SMART, HENRY. 
Softly come, thou Evening Gale .. eo “ * 
Twilight oo a 


6.4.7.3, nett 
8.A.T.B, nett 


8.A.T.B. nett 
* ee ne 8.A.T.B, *” 
Pipe, red lipp’d Autumn, pipe ee 8.A.7.B, pe 
The Curfew Bell oe ee a ee eo + «=: 8 A.B, er 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March .. ° 8.4,7.B, “ 


WESTLAKE, F. 
Look all around thee .. ee oe ee ee ++ 8 AST.B, nett 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Draw on, sweet night, Six-part Madrigal (1609) ee 
WOLFERSTAN, B. 
Fair is my love .. ee o x ee oe PA 


e+ =©nett 


A.T.7.B, nett 
PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 


Lard’s Célebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Sooring, &c, 











Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

. Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 

F.S.A., Vice-Principal uf the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
*«The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


‘Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and nage 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him higl 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman, 


“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forelble style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, i 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





OHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Each, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


L™ OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &¢, With Preface 
by Rev. Dr, LITTLEDALE. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II, of ‘*Church 
Biographies,” Edited by C, A. JONES, 


IFE OF 8T. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, 
of ‘‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


Vol, III. 
HAYES & CO,, 
17, HENRINTTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


“e GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” 





Adapted to the cele. 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI, 


‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREWS’ ‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloiste—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of capies will be printed. Names now being received 
by R, Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, M ter. 








SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


i PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The duo 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Rod Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


t, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all tho 
wer Seve 'Tasem “questest singers and clergymen. 


REcoMMENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 
ld in boxes or bottles 1s. 144. and Qe, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
een the United Kingdom, 
12 
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1.8. CRAMER & CO. ’S PIANOFORTES., 


[\ acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cnamer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1.-THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as er tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. ‘The tone is broad and voca, and 
tho instrament has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
ciug placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 76 guineas. 
In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect, 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut, There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Instruments, and have nothing in common with the ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamzn & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Mura Woop & Co., Glasgow! Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
Cnanzh, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and OO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN OKGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas, 


i ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 46, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, OITY. 


WILLEY & CO0.’S 
CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





| 





'Z 
° 


Adagio from SymphonyinG .. 
Pastorale from ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ 

Gigue in A on 

Allegretto from Symphony i inG 
Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, > 16 
PastoraleinG .. 

Air with Variations and Minuet = 
Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. 
March from Trio, Op. 34 - “* 
Andante Grazioso con variazione oa 
Bourrée in D e = 
Minuet, from Symphony i inE flat .. 
Quartett, Op.8 .. oe ie cl 
Minuet and Trio . es — aa 
Saraband and Giga on . 
Andante and Variations, known as the Surprise 
Rondo in E flat .. os sie om wa 
Gavotte in D gs = — ie .- J.B. Lvuty. 
Tambourin and Gigue .. o* ee «+ J.P. Rameau. 
Andante Grazioso ~ ss we We: Manrtin1. 
Toccata .. ‘iia ie adi .  Puxrerro Panapisz. 
The Sigh .. ee oe . oe ee Cuori. 
Bourrée in B flat.. ace Hanve1. 
Allemande - ee Anya. 
Rustic Dance a 6a BEETHOVER. 
Gavotte in D en - J. S. Bacu. 
Andante Grazioso “ wa Weber. 
Andantino alla Siciliana oe HAnpEL. 
Air and Chorus, ‘‘ Non saan n Giver. 
Gavotte in F ae oe Bacn. 
Andante in E major eo ae “a .  Scuvperr. 
Tempo di Giga .. oe o< -»  Geminuyi. 
Siciliano re Re *‘DomEnico ScaRwartl. 
Minuet and Gavotte ne oe ae HAnpeu. 
Sketch ai ae és ..  ScnumaNy. 
Marche Romaine .. 6 oe oe Huet. 
Romanza from 1st Sonata ° oe os Spor. 
Allegro Scherzando as es oe .. W. F. Bacu. 
Pastorale .. *,! J. Frewp. 
Now we are Ambassadors, + St. Paul’ - MENDELSSORN. 
Bourrée in D at Domenico ScaR.att. 
La Xenophone et Ta Sybille of ee -» P.E. Baon. 
Burlesco .. on pe os aa .. J. L. Kress. 
Rondo Grazioso .. ee Home. 
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SONG. 


Beam again, bright smile ; 
Lone lovely star, by whom 
The fairy visions of the past, 
"Neath sorrow’s blighting shadows cast, 
Break sweetly from the gloom. 
But, alas ! my heart 
Is blinded with its woe ; 
The spirit’s eye is veiled with grief, 
For life is long, but love was brief : 
It cannot see thee now. 


Breathe again, soft voice, 
O’er life’s tempestuous sea ; 
Hope that had fleeter wings than time, 
That left me for some happier clime 
Where love is not a dream ; 
But, alas! my heart 
Is filled with sounds of woe, 
It hears the tumult of the strife, 
But the whisper’d peace hath pass’d from life : 
It cannot hear thee now. 


Yet if indeed that smile 
Should on my spirit beam,— 
Those tones come ringing in mine ear, 
Their transient life is marred with fear,— 
I know ’tis but a dream. 
Yet again, dear dream, 
Kindle with breathings deep 
That light and music of the heart, 
Which from returning sense must part, 
And only live in sleep. 
Lizzie. 








= 


SCHOOL: VOICE.—VII. 


RECAPITULATION. 

The organ of voice has a volitional and an automatic 
action. In swallowing, the closure is automatic. In 
willing to hold the breath, the closure is volitional. By 
trying to inspire with the larynx closed, the true cords 
act as a closed valve, and the more the pressure from 
above downwards, the tighter they hold together. But 
pressure downwards depresses the larynx, and in such 
depressed condition the closure is transferred from 
volitional to automatic power—we have to will to let 
the larynx rise before we can draw breath in. By 
trying to expire with the larynx closed, the false cords 
act as a shut valve, and the more the pressure from 
below upwards, the tighter these hold together. By 
pressure upwards the larynx is elevated (never mind if 
it sink a little in filling the chest, that is purely a 
question of relativity between the bronchi and trachea) 
and in such elevated condition the closure is transferred 
from volitional to automatic power—we have to will to 
let the larynx sink before we can let breath out. In 
this position the trachea is lengthened and tightened, 
the rings being at a right angle to the stream, and thus 
presenting a symmetrical cylinder. By just opening 
slightly the false cords these False Cords still rule and 
resist the column of air, while the true cords are 








automatically held together and are mechanically 
closed, and only yield in their own parallel elasticity to 
the accumulated force of the pressure of the stream 
approaching at a sharp angle upon them from below. 
By way of illustration let us produce the aspirate H. 
If on this H we shut the lips we convert this aspirate 
into the letter F. Join this with laryngeal tone and V 
results. Now open the lips removing the F part of the 
letter V and a badly produced unsingable A (Ah) 
results. This Ah is the usual false production of the 
untrained English voice. We find that the false cords 
(the lips of the larynx) in the letter V are open, and the 
lips of the mouth resist the stream of sound, and thus 
rule its escape. Consequently this badly-produced ah 
cannot be sustained as long as the letter V. We 
proscribe in a manner most absolute the artificial and 
vicarious resistance introduced by M. Audubert, because 
this method of attack tricks the scholar into a method 
not only contrary to the Art of Music, but entirely 
opposed by the simplest cognisance of the quite rudi- 
mentary principles accepted by ordinarily educated 
scientists. So that we see the influence of language 
is to transfer the rule of the stream from the false 
cords to parts above them; and the whole business 
of voice setting is to get back the obstruction at the 
false cords. 

H exhausts the air quickest; I’, a simple obstructive, 
holds the air longer; V, a combinational obstructive, 
holds the air still longer; and the false cords strung 
with a fixed small fissure above the true cords hold 
the air longest still of all. 

Scientific men with untrained voices have only a 
contral en masse over the nervous and muscular system 
of voice, and have not, as we require, control in detail. 
Hence physiologists have denied any use of the false cords 
in the production of vocal tone ; but Dr. Wyllie removed 
all possible objection, and by his experiments upon the 
real parts and his discovery of the double valve ruling 
the exit and entrance of air, irrefutably proved an 
auxiliary power. The false cords measure and rule the 
stream of vocalised air, while the true cords below 
convert this stream into musical sound. A trained 
vocalist can rule at will either false or true cords, or 
both together. The V of M. Audubert, and the L of 
Signor Lamperti’s “ La” are ouly spurious imitations 
of our natural law. 

I lately submitted my own larynx to the investigation 
of one of our leading laryngoscopic surgeons, and from 
the contorted protusion of the tongue necessary for the 
forcible removal of the epiglottis from its normal 
position, I am convinced that all those sketches intro- 
duced into modern works on Voice show, and only 
show, how the organ looks when producing unmusical 
and discordant sound, valueless from an Art point of 
view. I not only heard the sound would not come 
right, but I felt it was not right, either from a physical, 
a physiological, or a psychical point. Pianists who 
train voices, with an ungenerous forgetfulness of what 
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they owe to the mauufacturers of their instruments, 
complain that the coup de glotte " is ‘* an ugly noise.” 
But the slightest thought would tell them that all instru- 
ments, in the affixing and attuning of them, go through 
® process of noises, and neither the voice nor the piano 
are exempt from this absolute law. The condemnation 
of our method prevented Signor Garcia resuscitating 
the only true school, and has in great part crippled my 
own work in life. I know of nothing in Art training 
more ghastly, nay, more insolent, than the condemna- 
tion of Signor Garcia’s method of voice-setting. A 
beautiful voice, of greater or less degree of beauty, is 
common to all human beings, and by rightly directed 
knowledge can always be obtained. Again, the voice 
is not a delicate instrument ;* it will, and does stand 
more treachery than any other part of the human 
frame, and it does more work than any other set of 
muscles in the body, the heart alone excepted. 
The delicacy of singers arises from their ridiculous 
*‘ codling,” and has nothing whatever to do with the 
voice as such. Itis this innate strength of the voice 
that accounts for pupils withstanding the most illogical 
teaching, and also accounts for the existence of the 
many ridiculous descriptions and methods floated by 
incompetent teachers. 

Respecting the multipliers of sound, we find the 
smaller the cavern the higher the pitch of it. I 
diagnose the pharynx by having the breath held and 
directed upward into it. The chest can easily be tested 
by counting on complete inflation, while the mouth of 
course can be seen. Children of deaf parents have 
developed voices, but unfixed ones; intensity and 
equilibrium are not identical. 

As the relativity of the caverns to each other, and 
their form, have so great an influence on the tone, the 
question of enlarged tonsils necessarily has to be 
considered. As a rule, very serrated and enlarged 
tonsils are best removed, their pressure invariably 
weakens the middle tones by impeding the symmetry 
of vibrations entering the mouth. I have always found 
the excision of the uvula allow nasal upper partials 
to preponderate in excess, Professor Graham Bell 
tests the nasality of tone by “ pulsing” one nostril 
with the finger, the other nostril being closed. I, 
adopting Cattaneo's plan, test it by sustained closure. 
The hue of sound should be the same whether the nose 
be closed or open. 

The Control of the Breath. Garcia lays down 
as absolute law, ‘‘No person can ever be a skilful 
singer without possessing the art of governing the 
respiration.” No person can possibly govern the 
respiration without first setting the automatic balance 
between laryngeal resistance and thoracic pressure, 
so that the quite first duty of training is to tie 
the voice to the brain. A beautiful hand is value- 


* An eminent scientist is making me a microscopic diagram of 
the structures of the voice in order to disprove this popular 
fallacy, 





less if it be paralysed. And the next duty of train. 
ing is to teach how to breathe. (See sketch in 
“Musical Hints,” by Lennox Browne.) The depth 
of breath can be known and the value of the breath cay 
be gauged, as medical men gauge it, by setting a person 
to count out loud on deep inflation. Finally, I cannot too 
strongly caution students against artificial means for 
keeping open the teeth or depressing the tongue. We 
do not strengthen our arms by carrying them in a sling! 
I know a lady who, having sprained her ankle, has 
relapsed into a confirmed cripple, solely by the use of 
crutches as supports. A hand-glass and will-force are 
the best correctives for any error, we should never do 
by an artifice what can be done by will. 

So far as the physical versus the acoustical problem 
is concerned the case stands thus: If I hold in my 
hand a chain affixed toa distant point, and give the 
chain a shake, the links are in the same relationship, 
and the first link remains in my hand, but the wriggle 
transfers its influence along the stagnant line of coils, 
This is typical of music at its best. If on shaking | 
lose my hold, the wriggle does not reach the end because 
another influence is brought in to impede its nature— 
such is eseape of air in excess ; therefore Imprisonment 
of Breath is a Law. 

CuartEs Luxn, 








MUSIO MAKERS IN AMERICA. 


On account of its comparative youth, America 
bas not as yet been very productive of composers of 
music, although there are a few names which can be 
pointed to with pride, and which are duly honoured in 
Europe. Many of our native vocalists and instru- 
mentalists have won world-wide reputations, and as 
musical education progresses in this country, so, in due 
course, shall the native composer give proof of his 
genius, Even now there are many composers, 
possessing moderate ability, who cannot get a hearing, 
There is such a flood of so-called musical compositions 
daily sent from the presses of the music publishers 
in answer to the popular demand, that the con- 
scientious composer of pure music is almost entirely 
denied the public ear. Machine-made songs are 80 
numerously issued that they are to be found upon every 
piano in the land, Vapid compositions for the piano 
also have a large sale, 

That they may earn their daily bread, many com- 
posers, who otherwise are capable of elevating musical 
art, assume a pseudonym, and manufacture these trashy 
compositions for the publishers. Nor are the publishers 
wholly to blame. Publishing is their business; and, 
if there were a demand for pure musio, they would be 
just as eager to issue good and elevating compositions 
as they now are to publish the trashy and debasing 
manufactures which find a ready sale, and which help 
to retard the elevation of musical art in this country. 
A simple song which shall find a place in the hearts of 
the people cannot be made to order ; it must be born. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the popular songs 
written in our day are composed with no more genuine 
fecling than can be found in the paper upon which they 
are written, Genius is alone capable of producing 4 
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simple-song which shall live, because, in any of the arts, 
natural simplicity is the most difficult to attain, In 
this country, novelty is the cry, and composers, if they 
would write at all, are compelled to smother what little 
genius they might have by the necessity of writing fifty 
songs to order to each one that they might write from 
their heart. 

Somebody may remark that composers need not 
debase themselves and their art by writing such trashy 
music. It can be answered that publishers must have 
music to supply the demand ; somebody must be found 
to write it; the publishers are willing to pay for it, 
because they know that the people are. Moreover, 
there are many musicians so situated that they are not 
to be blamed for earning money in this unbecoming 
manner. Then, again, there are innumerable men who 
believe themselves to’ have been born composers, and 
who have neither the gift of genius nor the culture of 
education to write music. Yet they do write, and add 
to the overwhelming number of so-called musical com- 
positions. They should be pitied rather than blamed. 
The music publishers being men of business, take care 
that they do not lose by their transactions with these 
misguided people. ; 

It is true that from time to time publishers issue 
artistically pure compositions, but the sale of such is so 
very limited that they cannot afford to pay the com- 
poser a fair price for his work. For this reason many 
competent and conscientious musicians will not abuse 
their art instinct by writing music to suit the popular 
taste. Therefore, if they at allindulge in the art of 
composing music, they are willing to retain their com- 
positions in manuscript unless they happen to find a 


publisher who is art-loving enough to undertake the 


pecuniary risk of publishing them. The non-existence 
of an international copyright law tempts the publisher 
to reprint foreign musical compositions which have 
already become successful abroad. By so doing, the 
publisher assumes no risk, as he has to pay nothing for 
the compositions, and they are sure to meet with a 
ready sale. Under these circumstances the talented 
native composer labours at a disadvantage, and he 
should be thankful if occasionally he meets with a 
publisher who is willing to buy his work. 

There are two grades of modern mediocremusic. There 
is the passably good, which neither elevates nor degrades 
the popular musical taste ; and there is the positively 
vulgar, which is mean and debasing, ‘Too many critics 
are prone to class the well-written and pleasing song 
and chorus, composed in the popular style, with the 
vulgarest writings of would-be composers. If the 
people must have easy, simple songs to sing, let the 
quality of such be as good as possible, so that the popular 
taste may gradually be elevated to an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the good and the true in music. If an effective 
means to improve the literary culture of the people 
would be to banish the impure and enervating literature, 
and to publish in its stead only that which is wholesome 
and elevating, it logically will follow that the best 
method to improve the musical taste of the masses is to 
80 educate them that they shall be able to distinguish 
the good from the bad in musical compositions, A 
raising of the average standard of popular musical 
education in this country is fhe only means to destroy 
the demand for trashy compositions. 

The system of musical tuition, as followed in some 
of the seminaries for young ladies, needs remodelling. 








A competent professor of music is engaged. His name 
appears on the prospectus of the school; but very few 
of the pupils who take music lessons in the school are 
taught by him. The lady principals of the establish. 
ment, although they are incompetent teachers of 
music, undertake to give the lessons, and thus 
illegitimately improve the golden opportunity to make 
money. ‘Too often the appearance of the. professor's 
name on the prospectus is a cloak anda snare. Many 
young ladies take lessons in music solely because it is 
fashionable todo so. If they study music that they 
may accomplish something high in the art-world, or if 
they merely take lessons that they may be enabled to 
afford themselves a moderate amount of amusement, it 
is well and good. But, having no musical talent what- 
ever, if they take music lessons just for the sake of 
being considered genteel, they hold themselves up to 
ridicule and censure. Few things are more distasteful 
to the conscientious music-teacher than to teach pupils 
who are utterly unmusical. Unless he have a large 
practice, he is compelled to teach the unmusical ones, 
because he is under the urgent necessity of earning his 
siving.—New York Music Trade Review, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 





The one hundred and forty-first Anniversary Festival 
of this Society was held on March 18, at Willis’s 
Rooms. The Earl of Dunmore presided, in the absence 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, and was supported by the Rev, 
Dr. E. Cox, Sir T. Gladstone, Sir T, Bernard, Mr. 
Read, Professor Macfarren, Mr. Cocks, Mr, W. Mac- 
farren, Sir J. Benedict, Mr. Harold Thomas, Mr, John 
Thomas, Professor Hullah, Herr Joachim, the Rev. W. 
Tait, Mr. Turle, Mr. Chappell, and Mr. Ralston. 
The financial statement showed that the total 
disbursements amounted to £8485 12s. 4d. for the past 
year. The Society was instituted in 1788, for the 
maintenance of aged and indigent musicians, their 
widows and orphans, and is under the patronage of the 
Queen and several of the Royal Dukes. 

The Chairman, in proposing “ Prosperity to the 
Royal Society of Musicians,” referred to the good work 
that had been done by the first promoters of this 
Society. He also remarked on the growing taste for 
music, as evinced in this country during the last thirty 
or forty years. 

Sir Julius Benedict proposed “The Health of the 
Chairman,” who was both a musician and a composer, 
and who was ready to give help to those who hoped to 
be rising musicians. 

The Chairman thanked the assembly for the manner 
in which they had received the toast, and expressed the 
readiness with which he should be willing at any 
time to render help to those whom he might be enabled 
to aid. 

Mr. Horton Smith, Q.C., proposed ‘‘The Sister 
Arts,” and Mr. Prinsep responded. He did not think 
the art of music was played out yet, and they had to 
be thankful to the ladies who had responded at the 
other end of the room in notes so sweet and musical, 
For himself, he was enabled to say that he specially 
represented the art of painting. 

Mr. Cummings proposed ‘‘ The Honorary Officers of 
the Society,” to which the Rev. Dr. Cox responded, 

The subscriptions amounted to about £600, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Frederic Chopin: his Life, Letters, and Works. By 
Morizt Karasowsk1. Translated by Emmy Hitt. 
London: Reeves. 1879. 


The subject of the volume before us has of late 
years received considerable attention from the lovers 
of the art which he cultivated ; the cause being found 
rather in the romantic nature of the man and of his 
writings, than in appreciation of the value of the latter. 
Chopin in a great measure invented a new school of 
pianoforte-playing : defying rules, and bent upon ob- 
taining from the instrument of his choice more than 
it had at that time been thought capable of. His 
genius added French grace to Polish sadness, and a 
romantic tenderness resulted, which has made an en- 
during impression on the music of the period. The 
union of an ethereal sentiment with a decided rhythm, 
and the quaint form of some of his compositions 
rapidly obtained him popularity: but it needed master- 
minds with strong art-sympathies to probe their depths 
and appreciate their yearning for the beautiful and the 
good. 

For the latter half of his life Chopin chiefly resided in 
Paris ; and there his professional talents and personal 
qualifications procured him many friends. His cha- 
racier made a peculiar impression on the French: they 
were anxious to appropriate him, and they styled him 
‘the Northern Frenchman,” from the union in his 
character of Polish manners and French ideas. They 
had a claim on him beyond this: the father of Le 
Frangais du Nord was a Frenchman, who left his 
country for Poland for political reasons; his mother 
was also French, and he himself returned to Paris to 
live out there the whole of his manhood. His was an 
entirely French nature, sobered and saddened by resi- 
dence in that proud country which felt so long and 
so fatally the iron heel of despotism. Liked by all 
French society, he was passionately admired by the 
female sex, and this admiration may have stood in 
the relation of cause and consequence to the peculiar 
tendency of many of his writings. Chopin’s so-called 
dance music may depict passion as he saw it exhibited 
by the various guests in the crowded salon: but it was 
passion etherealized ; dreamy and evanescent, and elud- 
ing grasp oranalysis. Of all who have written concern- 
ing Chopin, Liszt alone has been able to appreciate him, 
and he alone has succeeded in duly inculcating this 
appreciation on others. Still the man and his music will 
always remain more or less mysterious ; if this mystery 
could be dispelled or elucidated, the interest in his 
character and works would speedily subside. But there 
is no likelihood of this happening; and we may make 
use of whatever light may be given, without fear of the 
consequences. 

It is the good fortune of musicians, that seldom 
being connected with any great events unassociated 





with their art, the public take an interest in matters 
of detail—of family life and social intercourse— 
which in a great degree are common to all men. One 
may read a good deal on such subjects—no matter how 
lofty their hero—without being greatly enlightened: 
musician is best known through his works—and Chopin 
is no exception to the rule. Our curiosity may be 
gratified, but our judgment. will not be materially 
strengthened, nor our reverence increased ; the clumsy 
attempts of the quasi-biographer to exalt his hero will 
as often as not have the contrary effect. 

M. Karasowski’s book will bear reading by those who 
feel any interest in the subject of his memoir. The 
author tells simply what he knows. It appears that 
Chopin’s correspondence was entrusted to him to 
arrange and publish; that after he had printed the 
Letters of his youth he returned the whole of the cor. 
respondence, which was subsequently destroyed ; and 
that he derived the materials for this volume from the 
letters he had printed, from information afforded by 
his only surviving sister, and from some letters to his 
friends. The book is not without defects, but we may 
pass most of them, and select a few extracts which 
may probably induce our readers to go to the book 
itself. 

Chopin is commonly said to have owed his early 
education to Prince Radziwill. The Prince’s house 
was @ rendezvous for musicians, and when Chopin (then 
nine years old) was on a visit there, he took a great 
fancy to him, and was charmed with his playing. The 
Prince subsequently visited him at his father’s house, 
and gave him an invitation to Posen. 


‘‘There was no further personal intercourse between this 
magnate and our artist, yet writers, ignorant of the facts, have 
represented the Prince as Chopin’s benefactor, and as having 
supplied the means of his education. Franz Liszt was the first to 
promulgate this error in his book, entitled ‘‘ Frangois Chopin,” 
written in French, shortly after the master’s death, in which he 
says, ‘supplementing the limited means of the family, the Prince 
bestowed on Frederic the inestimable gift of a good and complete 
education. Through a friend, M. Antoine Korzuchowski, the 
Prince, whose own elevated mind enabled him to understand the 
requirements of an artistic career, always paid his educational 
expenses. From this time until the death of Chopin, M. 
Korzuchowski held the closest relations of friendship with him.’ 
In this statement there is not a word of truth, yet it has been 
repeated not only by foreign, but, what is less pardonable, even 
by Polish authors.” 


“ An equally untrue report has been spread to the effect that 
Chopin travelled to Italy at the expense of Prince Radziwill. In 
reality the expenses of the journey were defrayed by the receipts 
of three numerously attended concerts given in Warsaw.” 


Liszt, no doubt, was convinced of the truth of his 
circumstantial statement. He was probably misled by 
some of Chopin’s countrymen, who might not be un- 
willing to connect him with the Prince in any way. 

Chopin had visited Berlin, and felt little admiration 
for the Prussian city, nor its savants, nor its ladies. At 
dinner he met Professor Lehmann, a celebrated botanist 
from Hamburg. 
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“T was astonished at the strength of his small fist; he broke 
with ease the large piece of white bread, to divide which I was 
fain to use both hands and a knife. He leaned over the table to 


talk to Professor Jarocki, and in the excitement of the conversation 
mistook his own plate and began to drum upon mine. 
savant, was he not? with the great ungainly nose, too.” 


A real 


“Marylski cannot have an atom of taste if he thinks the 
Berlin ladies dress well; their clothes are handsome, no doubt, 
but alas for the beautiful stuffs cut up for such puppets.” 

Liszt was also misled as to the state of Chopin’s 
health when he was a youth. He states that he daily 
accustomed himself to think that the hour of his death 
was near, and cherished the expectation of it with a kind 
of bitter pleasure. This M. Karasowski contradicts : 
his cheerful letters, pervaded with the joy of youth, 
showed that he had as good health as any young man 
of hisage. When travelling, he saw all that was worth 
seeing, gave two concerts a week, paid visits, went to 
the theatre, and wrote a great many letters. It was 
not till ten years afterwards that the excitement of a 
Paris life brought on the illness which ultimately caused 
his premature death. 

Like all intelligent young men, he returned from his 
travels with an increased knowledge of human nature ; 
and he discovered that many of his idols were by no 
means so perfect as he had painted them. Certainly 
no pianist has ever equalled Czerny in furnishing 
material for practice to students of his instrument. 
Not a day—hardly an hour could have passed without 
his adding to his legion of Exercises. Chopin had 
no great appreciation for Czerny, whom he often met, 
but he could not entirely ignore his ability : 

“T became quite intimate with Czerny, and often played with 

him on two pianos. He is a good-natured man, but nothing more. 
Klengel, whom I saw at Pixis’s, in Prague, I like best of all my 
artistic acquaintances. He played his fugues to me (one might 
call them a continuation of Bach’s, there are forty-eight, and as 
many canons.) What a contrast to Czerny!’’, 
On another occasion Ozerny told him “he had just 
arranged something for eight pianofortes and sixteen 
hands,” and he seemed much pleased with his achieve- 
ment. Had COzerny’s attention been called to the 
fugues and canons of Klengel, he would possibly have 
taken his stand on his own fecundity in the matter of 
exercises. 

Chopin’s letters are not without touches of humour, 

as when he chronicles the industrious habits of German 
ladies—even at a musical soirée. Immediately on his 
arrival the master of the house— 
“led me into a room where a number of ladies were sitting at 
eight large tables. No flashing of diamonds met my gaze, but the 
more modest glitter of a host of steel knitting-needles, which moved 
ceaselessly in the hands of these industrious ladies. The number 
of ladies and of needles was so large that if the ladies had pur- 
posed an attack upon the gentlemen, the latter would have been 
ina sorry plight. The only resource left them would have been 
to have made weapons of their spectacles, of which there were as 
many as there were bald heads.” 

It is sad to know that the warm friendship between 
Liszt and Chopin grew very cool in after years, and 





finally died out altogether. Where the fault lay 
is uncertain, ,but Chopin certainly thought himself 
aggrieved. 

Chopin did not allow his dignity or his devotion to 
Art to stand in the way of being useful to others; and 
he gladly availed himself of the opportunity to impart 
his knowledge, at the same time that he procured a 
good subsistence for himself. 


“Having given up performing in public Chopin occupied 

himself with giving lessons. His handsome gentlemanly appear- 
ance, his great talents and brilliant fame, and his gift for teaching 
caused him to be greatly esteemed and sought after, particularly 
by the aristocracy. In taking pupils he always gave the preference 
to his compatriots, and trained many of his own countrywomen 
who have more or less acquired his style and manner. . 
Unlike other great artists, Chopin felt no dislike to giving lesnene, 
but, on the contrary, took evident pleasure in this laborious 
occupation, when he met with talented and diligent pupils. He 
noticed the slightest fault, but always in the kindest and most 
encouraging manner, and never displayed anger towards a dull 
pupil. But later on, when inereasing illness had made his nerves 
extremely irritable, he would fling the music from the desk and 
make use of very severe expressions. Not pencils merely, bué 
even chairs were broken by Chopin’s apparently weak hand; 
however, these outbursts of temper never lasted long; a tear in 
the eye of the culprit at once appeased the master’s wrath, and 
his kind heart was anxious to make amends.” 


Yet the smasher of chairs and tables deprecated un- 
due violence in his pupils’ playing, and his reprimands 
when needed were not always considerate or polite. 


“ He could not endure thumping, and on one occasion jumped 
up during a lesson, exclaiming, ‘ What was that, a dog barking?’ 
Owing to the delicacy of his nerves his playing was not so power- 
ful as that of other pianists, Liszt especially. This rendered the 
first few lessons a real torture to his pupils. He found most faul 
with a too noisy touch; his own thin slender fingers rested 
horizontally on the keys, which he seemed to stroke rather than 
strike. Nevertheless he was quite able to produce vigorous tones. 
It is a great error to suppose that his playing was invariably soft 
and tender, although, in after years, when he had not sufficient 
physical power for performing the energetic passages, it lacked 
contrast ; but in his youth ho displayed considerable fire and 
energy, of which he never made any misuse.” 


We must hasten on, and we conclude our notice with 
the touching account of Chopin’s last moments. His 
death-bed was consistent with his life: the character- 
istics of the man and the artist endured to the end. 


“At length the last hour approached. His sister and his 
faithful pupil, Gutmann, never left him for a moment. The 
Countess Delphine Potocka, who was at some distance from Paris, 
set off to return the instant she heard of the hopeless condition 
of the revered master, that she might receive his farewell. In 
the room adjoining the apartment where Chopin lay speechless 
were some friends anxious to see him before he closed his eyes 
for ever. It was a Sunday, the fifteenth of October, and the 
streets were quieter than usual. His sufferings were intense, yet 
he tried to smile at the friends around him; and when he saw the 
Countess Potocka, who was standing beside his sister weeping 
bitterly, he asked her softly to sing something. By a strong 
effort of self-control she mastered her emotion, and in a ringing 
voice of bell-like purity, sang Stradella’s Hymn to the Virgin so 
beautifully and so devoutly that the dying man—artist and lover 
of the beautiful to the very last—whispered with delight, ‘Oh how 
beautiful! My God, how beautiful! Again, again.’ As if endowed 
with supernatural strongth the Countess sat down to the piano 
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and sang a psalm by Marcello. Those standing at his bedside 
saw that he was growing weaker every second and sank noiselessly 
on their knees, The solemn stillness was broken only by Delphine 
Potocka’s wonderful voice, which sounded like that of an ange 
summoning the great master to the realms of the blessed; all 
suppressed their sobs that they might not disturb the enjoyment 
of his last moments. 

“Evening was closing in; his sister knelt by his bed-side, 
weeping. The next morning Chopin felt a little better. He asked 
for extreme unction, and Alexander Jelowicki, a very pious and 
learned priest, who was held in high esteem by his countrymen, 
was sent for, The dying man confessed to him twice, and, in the 
presence of his friends, received the last sacrament. He then 
called them all one by one to his bedside and blessed and com- 
mended them to God. After that he quite lost the power of 
speech and seemed unconscious. But a few hours later he 
revived and desired the priest to pray with him. Resting his 
head on Gutmann’s shoulder, Chopin, in a clear voice, repeated 
after the priest every word of the Litany. When the last agony 
commenced he said, ‘Whois near me?’ Then he asked for some 
water, and when he had moistened his lips he inclined his head 
and kissed the hand of Gutmann, who was supporting him. 
After this last sign of gratitude and affection, he sighed once as if 
released from a burden, and then closed his eyes for ever, At 
this moment the bells of Paris struck three o'clock in the morning 
of October 17th, 1849, A fow minutes afterwards the doors of 
the chamber were opened and tho friends and acquaintances in 
the next room came to look once more on the beloved face of the 
dead.”’ 

In the Art-world of musicians Chopin stands alone. 
One reason for this may be found in the fact that his 
talents were devoted to a single instrument, and to one 
kind of music. Wemust remember, too, that his great 
aspirations were modified by his delicate health ; and 
the absorbing passion for one whose powerful nature 
and unorthodox opinions prevented her sympathizing 
with him as he wished, must have greatly influenced his 
composition at one period of his life ; and in his bitter 
disappointment haturned to his art for relief and con- 
solation, and used it as an outlet for his overwrought 
feelings, In the case of Chopin and Georges Sand 
Byron's lines do not apply: 


‘* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
"Tis woman's whole existence.” 
She was his all; to her he was but one of an admiring 
crowd. A real ‘Life of Chopin" has yet to be written ; 
the book before us furnishes much additional material. 
But we know enough already to appreciate the man, 


and to account for the peculiar development of his 
genius. 











Faencn Prars.—Visitors to the French Plays will do well to 
provide themselves with the London Figaro of March 22, and 
after. The following announcement appears in that paper :—* In 
view of the approaching season of French Plays, to be represented 
by the unrivalled artists of the ComSdie Frangaise, at the Gaiety 
Theatre, London, commencing June 2, we have determined on 
giving an analysis of each play to be performed, in the rotation in 
which the répertoire selected will be produced, We shall do this 
for the purpose of lending assistance to those of our readers who 
are lovers of art, but whose knowledge of the French language is 
not so perfect as to enable them to follow a French Play as 
performed on the stage. It should be noted that in the French 
Plays to be produced at the Gaiety there is no such change of scene 
as prevails in English theatres; but the succession of scenes in 
the same act, merely indicates, in accordance with French usage, 
a change of personages on the stage. 





THE FAUST LEGEND. 


The following remarks which appear in the Standard 
apropos of the production of Mr. Gilbert’s new play will 
have an interest for our readers beyond the immediate 
occasion of their appearance, 


That it is a common cause of complaint against the 
dramatists of the day that the pieces they give us, how. 
ever effective as regards certain humorous and pathetic 
situations, are deficient in literary merit, and, indeed, 
that the authors do not care to concern themselves with 
subjects which demand careful writing. In short, we 
are told that the plays of the period, however well they 
may act, will not bear the severer test of perusal, as 
will the great masterpieces which hold the stage. Into 
that controversy it is not our purpose to enter, though it 
might be urged that plays are primarily intended to be 
acted and not read. But no such reproach can be 
applied to an author who comes forward, as Mr. W. 8, 
Gilbert has done, to give us once more in a dramatic 
form the legend of “ Faust.” His new play, in blank 
verse, ‘* Gretchen,” produced at the Olympic Theatre on 
Monday night, deals with the story of Faustus from 4 
somewhat original standpoint it is true, but the main 
lines of the drama are those which are familiar to all 
students of one of the most remarkable legends that has 
ever occupied the attention of mankind. It may be 
worth while to collocate some notes upon the origin 
and spread of this fascinating story, which has been 
given to the world in so many languages, and whichis, 
as Mr. Hayward says, of almost universal diffusion, 
“giving birth to numerous fictions, some of a high 
order of poetical merit.” According to the most 
commonly received story, Johann Faust, or Faustus, 
was born in the territory of Wurtemberg, his parents 
being, as Marlowe says, of low stock. He studied 
medicine and graduated, but soon abandoned it for the 
practice of magic, and in pursuit of the Black Art he 
made a compact with Mephistopheles, selling his soul 
for certain earthly advantages promised to him. The 
form of compact is given in Marlowe's play; and in a 
very curious French version of the agreement, ‘“ Jean 
Faust, Docteur,” says, after a recapitulation of the 
conditions, ‘ Pour plus grande certitude, et plus grande 
confirmation, j'ai ecrit la présente promesse de ma 
propre main, et l'ai sous-écrit de mon propre sang que 
ja me suis tiré expressement pour ce faire.” After that 
Faust appears to have gone about like a travellling 
scholar, with a pupil named Wagner, and an attendant 
imp given him by Satan, which accompanied him as 4 
black dog; and he jouraeyed through the world playing 
all sorts of pranks. ‘No doubt, however,” says Mr. 
Hayward in his notes to his admirable prose translation 
of Goethe’s ‘“‘ Faust,” he enjoys the credit of a great 
deal of mischief he had no hand in;” while another 
writer observes that ‘‘ he became the common represen- 
tative of mischievous magicians.” In the end, Mr. 
Carlyle hints, rather unkindly, that he was hanged, 
but Mr. Hayward repels what he calls that ‘ injurious 
insinuation,” for the most commonly received tradition 
is that Mephistopheles claimed his own, and, as in the 
versions of Goethe and Marlowe, he bore his victim 
away, though it was not accomplished without 4 
terrible struggle. 

Here, then, is one Faust legend which finds favour 
with many good authorities, for we may dismiss the 
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story of the monks who fathered the tricks of the 
magician on Faust, the printer who had destroyed their 
trade in manuscripts, and whose invention helped to do 
away with a great deal of the superstition they fostered. 
It is obvious, however, that the basis of the story of 
“Faust” is the superstition as to formal compacts 
between the lower Powers and men, and accordingly 
we find other authorities placing the origin of the 
“Faust” legends further back than the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the Faustus of whom we 
have been speaking flourished. Mr. Dasent says that 
the notion of these bargains with the Prince of 
Darkness first arose about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and came, with Christianity, from 
the East. And he finds the “ original of all the Faust 
legends” in the fall and conversion of Theophilus, 
who was vicedominus, or next in rank to a Bishop, under 
Justinian I.. in Ada, a city of Cicilia. It seems that 
Theophilus, after making a bargain with the Evil One, 
was fortunate enough to get his compact back, burn it, 
and receive pardon ; indeed, it is curious to note how, 
in many of these mediswval stories, the Devil is out- 
witted—generally, be it observed, after a fashion which 
would not have deceived a child. We do not know 
whether Mr. Gilbert has ever read this story; but, if 
not, it is an interesting coincidence that, in his latest 
yersion of the ‘‘ Faust” legend, the hero should be a 
priest, as was the lucky Theophilus. It was natural 
that such a tale, with its picturesque and supernatural 
incidents, should be eagerly seized upon by poets and 
dramatists. Marlowe was the first to deal with the 


subject, and his “ Tragical History of the Life and 
Death of Dr. Faustus”’ is in many respects a powerful 


play, with lines in it of considerable beauty. Another 
English drama with a very similar title was brought out 
at the Queen's Theatre, Dorset Gardens, in 1697, and 
some fifty years afterwards a dramatic version of the 
story was acted inGermany. Upwards of forty writers 
for the stage, indeed, have dealt with the legend in 
Germany, most of them since Goethe's immortal work. 
The two most successful dramas are those by Muller 
and Klingeman. The former contains some fine 
passages, and is interesting not only because it preceded 
Goethe’s but because it introduces Mephistopheles 
undertaking to show Lucifer that Faust is not to be 
tempted ; while Klingeman’s version makes Faust a 
happy married man before he takes to occult study and 
ruins himself. 

As to English versions there have been several 
pantomimes founded on the story, while a romantic 
musical drama was brought out at Drury Lane in 
1825, and it has also served as the basis of more than 
one opera. Thus, then, Mr. Gilbert has had plenty of 
precedents for once more attempting to present the 
story in a dramatic form, daring though the experiment 
is. No doubt to handle the ‘“‘ Faust” legend as a poem 
would be an act of the highest presumption, remember- 
ing the * Faust” of Goethe, which, as Carlyle says, is 
“emphatically a work of art; a work matured in the 
mysterious depths of a vast and wonderful mind; and 
bodied forth with that truth and curious felicity of 
composition in which this man is generally admitted to 
have no living rival.” It is simply one of the most 
stupendous poems in any language. To use Goethe's 
own words in the Prologue, “‘ Es wechselt Paradieses- 
Helle, Mit tiefer schauervoller Nacht,” and it gives the 
poet rank with Homer and with Aischylus, with Milton, 





Dante, and Shakespeare. But for all that it is not an 
acting play. The supernatural machinery is too vast 
and the story runs out, as Schlegel says, beyond the 
dimensions of the theatre. It is, indeed, acted in 
Germany, but it had to be adapted by Tieck before it 
could be performed, for, to quote Schlegel’s lectures 
again, ‘‘ To represent the “ Faustus” of Goethe we must 
possess Faustus’s magic staff and his formule of con- 
juration.” Mr. Gilbert pleads that there is no dis- 
respect to the memory of Goethe in using for stage pur- 
poses a story which has already been treated by other 
English and German dramatists. The experiment is, 
however, a questionable one, for there is always a 
danger in reviving a familiar story, round which have 
been woven the thoughts of others, while portions of 
the play must inevitably provoke comparison with the 
work of greater writers. In one scene, by the way, Mr. 
Gilbert expressly states that he has followed Goethe; 
but for the rest his drama is “ original.” The question 
is, has he done well to attempt to revive the “ Faust” 
legend in a dramatic form ; and while the answer must 
depend to a certain extent on the measure of success 
which has attended his efforts, they may yet fairly be 
commended. In these days of inane burlesques, of 
heavy melo-dramas, and risqué comedies, all plundered 
more or less from the French, it is satisfactory to find 
a dramatist who at all events aims at higher things. 
Mr. Gilbert's “‘ Gretchen” may or may not succeed,* and 
we pronounce no opinion on its merits. It is in itself 
a step in the right direction, an honest effort to provide 
a higher class of dramatic literature; but all lovers of 
Goethe will feel a real regret that the legend which his 
genius made so peculiarly his own has falien into the 
hands of a playwright like Mr, Gilbert, 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


On §8t. David’s Day, there was a concert, in which 
there was no end of Welsh music, the Welsh part of 
the audience being chiefly considered in the matter, 
We had ‘The Men of Harlech," in three shapes. 
Mdme. Wynne sang ‘* The dawn of day,” “O let the 
kind minstrel,’’ and ‘* The Ash Grove.” Mdme. Sher- 
rington sang ‘‘ Comin’ through the rye" and Molloy’s 
‘‘ Kerry Dance.” Miss Larkcom gave Bishop's: ‘‘ Lo! 
here the gentle lark” and Blumenthal's “ Love the 
pilgrim,” and Mdme. A. Sterling ‘‘ Adieu to Cambria,” 
Sullivan’s ‘Lost chord,” and “ Darby and Joan.” 
What the gentlemen did we need not record; but an 
exception is due to the duet for organ and pianoforte 
(Mr. Bending and Mr. Carter), in which the effect of 
cannon and bells was aided by the sudden extinetion 
of the electric light. 

The Feast of St. Patricius was duly celebrated here 
on March 17 by a popular concert, in which as much 
Irish music was introduced as possible. The following 
are the names of the artists announced :—Mdme. 
Wynne, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
Mdme. Ducas, Mdme. Touzeau, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Hollins, Signor Fabrini, Mr, P. 
Hayes, Mr. H. Winter. Organ, Mr. Bending. The 
Band of Grenadier Guards and Mr. Carter's choir 
assisted. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society gave a concert 
on March 27, when “ Judas Maccabeus" was performed. 





* The success is now matter of history. 
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The orchestra was augmented by the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. ‘The addition is a specimen of the re- 
fined taste which turns Handel's duet ‘‘ The Lord is a 
man of war”’ into a chorus for male voices. The effect 
produced by the Coldstreams on the audience may have 
warranted the experiment, and possibly a military band 
will be engaged whenever “‘ Judas" is performed at the 
Albert Hall. The Coldstream band is composed of good 
musicians, and their presence may aid the amateurs of 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. We ourselves 
should certainly not object to them, with the proviso 
that they leave their instruments at home. 


——— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


On March 8 a Symphony in B flat, by Mr. Stanford, 
of Cambridge, was produced. It received the second 
prize at the Alexandra Palace competition of 1876. It 
is @ long work, consisting of four movements, of which 
the Scherzo is the most attractive. It was coolly 
received. Schubert's Fantasia for pianoforte, in C, Op. 
15, as adapted by Liszt for orchestra and piano, with 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs as the soloist, produced a sensation. 
The instrumentation by Liszt added greatly to its 
effect. Mdlle. Krebs also played Mendelssohn's ‘ Rondo 
Capriccioso,” and was much applauded. Weber's 
overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz”’ and Rossini’s to ‘* William 
Tell” opened and closed the concert. Miss Emma 
Thursby sang Mozart's scena ‘‘ Ah non sai qual pensa,”’ 
and Herr Henschel the air from Handel's * Siroe ;” the 
two artists joining in the duet, ‘‘ Una remota antica,” 
from Wagner's ‘* Flying Dutchman.” 

The concert on March 15 began with Beethoven's 
‘* Eroica”” Symphony, in which the orchestra more 
than kept up to their traditions. An overture, entitled 
** Guillem de Cabestanh, Troubadour,” by Mr. C. Hubert 
H. Parry, was listened to with interest as a clever 
work, melodious and generally well instrumented. 
“G.” says that it does not aim at being a “ program 
overture ;” it matters little what it is, as people seemed 
to care nothing about it, the repulsive story being 
enough to prejudice any one against it. Miss Helen 
Hopekirk played with good effect a pianoforte Concerto 
by M. Saint-Saens in G minor. The singers were 

dme. Sophie Liwe and Herr Henschel. The lady 
sang an air from Boieldieu's ‘Jean de Paris,’ and two 
songs from Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont.” Herr Henschel 
gave Mozart's aria, ‘‘ Mentre ti lascio,” and two songs 
of hig own composition. One of these, ‘ Father's 
Lullaby,” has much merit. Liszt’s ‘“‘ Hungarian Storm 
March "’ served to play the audience out. 

The attraction of the eighteenth concert was the 
apugreance of Herr Joachim, who performed Beethoven's 
violin concerto—the greatest work for the instrument 





thus being interpreted by the foremost living player. 
The repetition of Herr Brahms’ second symphony in D, 
Op. 78, also helped to swell the attendance, and the 


concert-room was filled in every part. Mr. Manns had 
again placed the symphony first in order on the list—a 
better arrangement for the orchestra, who are not 
fatigued by previous exertions, than for the audience, 
who are hardly settled during the first movement. 
Herr Brahms’ second symphony increases in charm as 
it becomes familiar, and there can be little doubt that 
it will prove one of the most popular of the master’s 
orchestral works. The first movement was particularly 
telling ; the adagio was listened to with rapt attention ; 





and the allegretto which does duty for the scherzo was 
greeted with as much warmth as on its first performance, 
Mr. Manns was about to direct its repetition when 
general cry of “No!” from the end gallery led to the 
symphony being continued in due course. The finals 
was played with great precision, and the performance 
of the whole work was remarkably fine; Mr. Manns 
was heartily applauded at its termination. Of Beet. 
hoven’s violin concerto we can say nothing new. Herr 
Joachim played the solo part with rare skill; the slow 
movement was the perfection of tenderness and ex. 
pression. Later on Herr Joachim performed his 
Nocturne in A, for solo violin and small orchestra, 
The program included the overture to ‘ Masaniello,” 
and solos by Mr. Lloyd and Malle. Helena Arnim; the 
latter gave a scena from M. Saint-Saens’ “ Dalila,” and 
songs by Macfarren and Schubert ; and the former the 
barcarole from Gounod's ‘‘ Polyeucte,” and the ‘ Rose 
Song ” from Balfe’s “‘ Talismano.” Schubert’s Mass in 
E flat was performed on March 29. The solos by Miss 
Anna Williams, Mrs. Bolingbroke Mudie, Mr. Shake. 
speare, Mr. R. Hollins, Mr. Henry A. Pope. The Pro. 
gram also included: Introduction Part I. and Overture 
Part II. ‘‘ Light of the World” (Sullivan), and “ Inyo- 
cation a Vesta,” ‘ Polyeucte” (Gounod.) 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This Society gave their third concert on March 6, 
with the following program :— 


Haydn. 


iS} hony in E flat, No. 8. 
Tia. «Oh Mozart. 


Aria, “‘ Che pur aspro al cuore” (Il Seraglio) 
, 4 Miss Emma Thursby. 
New Concerto for Violin 


mr A, rf Brahms. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 


Morart, 


“ Jupiter” Symphony " os 
Pp A 


Recitative and Andante from 6th Concerto for Violin 

Violin, Herr Joachim. ‘dio 

Aria, “ Ciel possente ” (Cythera) eo uck. 
: . Miss Emma Thursby. 

Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas” oa ° = Mendelssohn, 


Nothing could be more delightful than the opening 
symphony, nothing more perfect than the manner in 
which it was played. It charmed equally the listener 
innocent of musical technicalities and the most critical 
professor. What lovely melodies, what charming 
orchestral writing! The individuality of each kind of 
instrument preserved and brought out: sparing and 
judicious use of means, no redundancy or confusion. 
The Andante in particular was marvellously effective, 
Herr Straus doing full justice to the violin solo. The 
audience .were enthusiastic in their approval of every 
movement, and they gave ample proof that such music as 
Haydn's stands in no danger of absorption or oblitera- 
tion by the music of the future. That the symphony 
of Mozart—no thanks to J. B. Cramer for its nickname 
—will ever be less esteemed than it now is—seems 
simply an impossibility. It is undoubtedly the finest 
work of the kind that its composer has left us; and s0 
far, at any rate, increased familiarity has led only to 
increased admiration. Its effects are produced in one 
place by the most simple and natural means, in another 
by extreme elaboration. And here as in the lighter 
work by Haydn, there is no need to be able to appre: 
ciate the technical skill of the composer, to enjoy the 
result; it is “ a thing of beauty” to every lover of 
music, the higher intéllectual pleasure is superadded to 
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the musical critic. In the scores of both Haydn and 
Mozart, the most charming effects are produced by 
contrast: by the unexpected prominence given to 
certain instruments. Such opportunities are lost to 
those modern writers for the orchestra who continually 
keep all the instruments at work. There is no contrast, 
little light and shade, the band of a hundred skilled 
artists is reduced to the level of the organist who 
invariably ‘fills up” everything on the full organ. It 
is well, perhaps, that there should be a great gulf 
between the musicians of the Past and those of the 
Future: still we think that the latter will do better 
when they try to do less. 

The orchestration of the new violin concerto in D by 
Brahms affords an apt illustration of the preceding 
remarks. Its fault—or what appears to us to be its 
fault—is simply that there is too much of it. Its 
beauties are wasted ; the composer's labour is thrown 
away. Brahms will gain appreciation—and he deserves 
it—from those who are really familiar with his writings ; 
to the members of the band who have played his 
concerto say a dozen times, his intention and his skill 
will probably be apparent; but even a Philharmonic 
audience would need double the opportunities to be on 
a level with the players; and what audience would 
care to hear the concerto half-a-dozen times merely 
with a view to its proper appreciation? There is no 
indisposition to ignore Brahms’ claims to attention: 
the crowded room bore witness to the interest taken in 
his new work, though the executant must be credited 
with a large share of the attraction. That Herr 


Joachim did his best may be taken for granted: that 
his hearers were delighted is a matter of course; but 


was there no regret that he had chosen this unfamiliar 
piece, no longing after something which would leave 
pleasant memories rather than cause momentary 
astonishment ? People often instance the early neglect 
of Beethoven’s works as a parallel to the distrust of 
Brahms’, and foretell a similar change of opinion in his 
case. But though history is said to repeat itself, there 
is no real analogy as yet between the two composers. 
Still respect and admiration are due to the conscientious 
musician who strives to advance his art, and to do 
something which has not been done before. The 
determination to repeat the concerto at the next 
concert was perhaps the greatest critical compliment 
which could be paid to the composer. 

Herr Joachim’s solo in Part 2, gave a great treat— 
one that could be enjoyed without a perpetual mental 
strain, and in which perfect sympathies were at once 
established between composer, player, and listeners. 
Miss Thursby sang her two songs in good style, and 
her voice and technique both deserved the applause she 
gained. The vocalist is always at a disadvantage here, 
and the choice of songs is no easy matter; no fault 
could be found with Miss Thursby’s selection. The final 
overture was played as usual to a fidgety or retiring 
audience. Mr. Cusins conducted with his usual care. 

The fourth concert on March 20 had the following 
program :— 


Schumann. 
(Gideon) W.G. Cusins, 


Symphony in E flat (Rhine) oe Pr 

Recit. 4‘ The people that are with thee’’) 

nnd Aria | « The Lord, He it is” } 
Mrs. Osgood. 


Concerto for Pianoforte in G (No. 4) " 


, Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Mdlle. Janotha. 





New Concerto for the Violin oa es ve 
(Second time at these Concerts.) 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Elisabeth’s Prayer (Tannhauser) .. oe on 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Overture, “ Ruler of the Spirits” .. a oe 


Brahms. 


Wagner. 
Weber. 


Schumann's Rhenish Symphony will always com- 
mend itself to an audience, illustrating as it does the 
composer at his best, and proving that though he was 
willing to adopt modern instruments and modern 
usage in his orchestration, he was quite alive to the 
advantages of the old treatment, and was a master in 
its employment. Professor Macfarren has done full 
justice to the beauties of this symphony in his program, 
occasionally drawing on his poetical imagination. 
This is particularly the case in his notice of the fourth 
movement, where we have the orchestra likened to an 
‘* organ whose rich sonority fills the vaulted aisles with 
holiness,” ‘‘ thunder tamed into harmony,” and the 
author “alone in the multitude, inhaling inspiration 
even from their rapt amazement.” With slight excep- 
tion the symphony went exceedingly well, and its 
various movements were warmly applauded. 

Beethoven's Concerto was charmingly played, but we 
are inclined to think the interpretation would have 
been more satisfactory with a little masculine energy. 
Its tenderness and delicacy, however, were fully appre- 
ciated, and on the whole there is no room for fault- 
finding. The introduced cadences were composed b 
Mdme. Clara Schumann, under whom Malle. Janotha 
studied. 

The warmth of reception awarded to Brahms’ 
Concerto at the previous concert was, if possible, 
exceeded on the present occasion. This is what we 
should have expected, and the result is a triumph for 
the composer, the soloist, and the Philharmonic 
Directors. It is useless and dangerous to speculate on 
the future position the work will hold; or whether it 
will permanently rank with works of Spohr, Mendels- 
sohn, and Beethoven. There are many who, admitting 
its merits, yet say they ‘‘don’t like it,” probably for 
varied reasons. In the mass, however, those who have 
heard it, say they do like it; and that is enough for 
the present. eM 

Mrs. Osgood acquitted herself most satisfactorily in 
her two songs. That Weber's Overture was well played 
is a matter of course: pity it should only play the 
people out. It was first performed by this Society fifty 
years ago. 

Senor Sarasate is to play at the next two concerts, 
Mdme. Essipoff at the sixth, Herr Alfred Jaell at the 
seventh, and M. Saint-Saéns at the eighth and last of 
the season. Beethoven’s C minor Symphony will be 
played at the fifth concert, the Pastoral at the last. 








Vatentino Froravantt, the famous and still young buffo, died 
recently after two months of severe suffering, but he never lost 
his good humonr. When a month before his death he had his 
right leg amputated, he said smiling, ‘Good-bye, I shall see you 
soon again.” Valentino Fioravanti was born in Naples in 1881, and 
was a brother of Luigi, and a nephew of Valentino Fioravanti, a 
great artist of his time, and a contemporary of Mercadante. 
Whoever has seen Fiorayanti in some comic operas like “ Le 
Precauzioni” of Petrella, in ‘ Cicco e Cola,” in * Don Cheeco,” 
and otbers, cannot help maintaining a sweet and long remem- 
brance of his natural and inexhaustible vis comica. Many friends 
and artists accompanied his remains to the Monumental Cemetery, 
and the artists of Dal Verme placed on his coffin a splendid crows 
of flowers and laurel with a black ribbon, on which was an inserip= 
tion in golden letters. 
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THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


Robert Schumann, on March 10, furnished two im- 
portant works to the program, one for the first time. 
This was one of the pieces written, while he was 
harassed by mental delusions of a most distressing 
character, in 1858. The fantasia for violin and piano- 
forte, which was played by Herr Joachim and Malle. 
Krebs, was one of his latest works. It is a poor 
illustration of the author's gifts, though it is in a sense 
distinctive, and has his peculiarity in thought and 
expression. The solo was written for Herr Joachim, 
and first played by him at Diisseldorf in October, 1858. 
The other work by Schumann was the quartet in A 
minor. Madlle. Krebs played Bach’s prelude and fugue 
ala Tarentelle. She was compelled to reappear, when 
she played the fourth of Mendelssohn's Seven Charac- 
teristic Pieces. Haydu’s Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, 
closed the concert. The vocalist was Miss Orridge, 
who sang Gluck’s “Che faro,” and ‘*Quando a te 
lieta.”” 

At the Concert of the 15th there was a charming per- 
formance of the Waldstein Sonata in C major, Op. 58, 
by Beethoven, by Malle. Janotha. Mdlle. Kling was 
the vocalist. MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and 
Piatti were recalled after Mendelssohn's String Quintet 
in B flat (posthumous). 

Beethoven's Trio in E flat, Op. 8, for violin (Herr 
Joachim), viola (Herr Straus), and violoncello (Signor 
Piatti), and Haydn's String Quartet in G major, Op. 
17, No. 5, were the gems of the program of the 17th. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann contributed a Presto in D 
major, Pastorale in E minor, and Gigue in G minor, 
excerpts from Scarlatti’s pianoforte sonatas, and joined 
Herr Joachim in Nos. 1, 8, and 6 of the Hungarian 
Dances arranged by Herr Brahms. The No. 8 
Allegretto in IF major was redemanded. Fraulein 
Redeker, accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict, sang 
three Lieder by Schubert, ‘‘ Der Wanderer ”’ (encored) 
‘Der Kreuzigung,” and ‘‘ Ungeduld ;” this last song 
the lady was compelled to repeat. 

On March 24 the program included Quintet in C 
major, Op. 29, two violins, two violas, and 'cello—MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti, Beet- 
hoven ; Barcarolle, for pianoforte alone, Mdlle. Janotha, 
Chopin; Serbisches Liederspiel, Op. 82, for voices, 
with pianoforte (Vocalists, Mdlles. Friedlander, Re- 
deker ; MM. Shakespeare and Henschel; Pianoforte, 
Mdlle. Janotha), Henschel ; Trio, in E major, piano- 
forte, violin, and ‘cello, Mdlle. Janotha, MM. Joachim 
and Piatti Mozart. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. J. B. Welch gave his sixth annual evening con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall on March 11, assisted by the 


following ‘“ distinguished artists:’’— Miss Anna 
Williams, *Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Ellen Lamb; 
Miss Orridge and * Miss J — Cravino ; Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, *Mr. Frank Boyle, and Mr. H. Seligmann ; 
Mr. Maybrick and *Mr. Frederic King. (The asterisks 
indicate the quartet furnished by the National Training 
School for Music.) Mr. Walter Bache was announced 
for a pianoforte solo, and the orchestra and chorus 
numbered 250 performers. The conducting was divided 
between Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. J. B. Welch; 
Mr. Gadsby taking the baton for his scena from the 





‘Lord of the Isles.” Mr. Welch, having brought 
together a good chorus and band, and a number of 
artists who had distinguished themselves or hoped to 
do so, provided a classical program which was also 
popular, and being popular was free from any rubbish, 
The concert commenced with Schumann’s “ Song for 
the New Year,” for three solo voices and chorus ; this 
was followed by Handel's ‘‘ Love in her eyes,” nicely 
sung by Mr. Seligmann, though a little more intensity 
might have been thrown into it with advantage. In 
Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,” Miss A. Marriott gave proof 
of unlimited talent combined with a good voice well 
under command. This lady indeed made the sensation 
of the evening. She was applauded with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and twice recalled. If she will keep out of 
the way of “ enterprising impresarios,” and will study 
hard and conscientiously, she may calculate on a 
brilliant future. Mr. Maybrick next sang Gounod’s 
Valley,” which was followed by an ‘ Ave Maria” by 
Brahms, sung by female voices ; it was coolly received, 
After the scena (Miss Orridge) and chorus from Gluck’s 
‘* Orfeo,” another scena from Mr. Gadsby’s ‘“ Lord of 
the Isles,” by Mr. McGuckin, and Gounod’s ‘* Worker” 
by Miss Williams, Beethoven’s trio, ‘* Tremate, empii,” 
brought the first part to a close. In the next part, 
Mr. Sullivan conducted his overture to the fourth act 
of “The Tempest,” and accompanied his song, “A 
Weary Lot is thine, Fair Maid,” in which Mr. May- 
brick was much applauded. We must not omit the 
arietta, ‘Comes a gallant youth,” from “ Der ['reis- 
chutz,” which Miss E. Lamb sang with piquancy and 
good taste. The appearance of Mr. Bache was a 
signal for most enthusiastic applause ; he gave a mas- 
terly interpretation of Weber’s Concerto, Op. 79, and 
received his reward at the conclusion. Haudel’s 
‘‘ Verdi prati’’ was very well sung by Miss Cravino; a 
little more decision and spirit would have made it per- 
fect. Of the remaining several items we cannot speak ; 
the concluding piece was the overture to ‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro.” Mr. Welch is to be congratulated, as we have 
said, on the excellent result attained; and he has 
furnished an excellent model for a concert where it is 
possible to have a good band and chorus. It was, 
however, just a little too long. The four artists from 
South Kensington generally acquitted themselves well ; 
one of them—Miss Marriott—may be considered to 
have taken high professional rank per saltwm. 

Mr. Leslie’s ‘‘ Choir’ commenced its twenty-fourth 
subscription season on Feb. 27 with an “ International 
Concert,” comprising the two compositions which were 
sung at the competition in Paris, and the ‘ Symphonie 
Religieuse,” by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray. French 
music was represented by MM. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
in the manner aforesaid; Gounod, by his ‘ Marche 
Romaine,” ‘‘ Nazareth,” and ‘* Ave Verum ;’’ Laurent 
de Rillé by his Hymn, “ Dieu, protége la France ;” 
Guilmant in his ‘“‘ Prayer in F major” for the organ, 
Ambroise Thomas, by the polacca from Mignon; and 
Felicien David by his romance, ‘‘O ma maitresse,” 
from “ Lalla Rookh.” Of English music there was Mr. 
Leslie’s song, ‘‘ Thou, O Lord,” and the part-song, 
«The Lullaby of Life ;” Sullivan’s quartet, ‘‘Yea,thoug 
I walk,” from “ The Light of the World,” and ‘ The lost 
Chord” and ** Orpheus with his lute ;” Smart’s part- 
song, ‘* The Shepherd’s farewell ;” Sterndale Bennett’s 
‘Come live with me ;” Morley’s ‘“ My bonny lass ;” 
and Sir R. Stewart's part-song, ‘‘The Bells of St. 
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Michael’s Tower.” The “ international ” selection was 
aided by Mendelssohn's 48rd Psalm, “ Judge me, O 
God.” The soloists were Miss Thursby, Miss Gertrude 
Bradwyn (Mrs. Freake), Mr. Barton McGuckin, and 
Mr. Thurley Beale. 

The friends of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage gave their tenth annual vocal and instru- 
mental concert at St. James’s Hall, on March 21. As 
a matter of course the concert was not of a highly 
ambitious character, but songs and concerted pieces 
were sung by Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Frances Hodson, 
Miss Ellen Wallace, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. John Child, Mr. Walter Clifford, Mr. Frederick 
King, and Mr. Thurley Beale; Miss Bessie Richards 
contributed some pianoforte solos, and the band of the 
A division of Police played selections during the even- 
ing. Among the novelties was a new song by Nicola 
Ferri, sung by Mr. Walter Clifford, ‘‘ From thy lat- 
tice; Grieg’s ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal March” and ‘“‘ Minuet,” 
and Mr. Bendall’s “Fantasie Mazurka,” played with 
taste and effect by Miss Richards. The efforts of all 
concerned were greeted with approval, and encores were 
the rule. The attendance was numerous, and no doubt 
the benefit to the fund will be considerable. Mr. 
Thouless accompanied the songs, and Mr. W. Dicken- 
son conducted the band. 

The Brixton Choral Society gave a performance 
of Signor Randegger’s “ Fridolin” for March 24. 
Mdme. Worrell, Messrs. Hutchinson, Tovey, and 
Gerard Coventry were the singers. Signor Randegger 
presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. William Lemare 
conducted. 

Mr. George Gear gave a concert at St. George's 
Hall on March 26, when he was assisted by Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Messrs. Barton 
McGuckin, Erba, Albert, and Oberthiir, Mr. Gear 
performed works by Mendelssohn and Chopin, as well 
as his own pianoforte Sonata in G major, and three 
new songs of his composition were introduced by Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, and by Mr. 
Barton McGuckin. 

A concert was given on March 17 at the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, by Signor Jervis Rubini, with two pupils, 
Miss C. D. Hime (aged seven) and Master F. G. Hime 
(aged nine), the first-named obtaining an encore for her 
rendering, with Signor Rubini, of the pianoforte duet, 
“ Dodelinette,” by Gounod ; whilst her brother also won 
an encore in a pianoforte solo, a “Chaconne,” by Durand. 

At the sixteenth Ballad concert, on March 18, the 
artists were Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, Lloyd, 
McGuckin, and Maybrick; Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Damian, Miss Orridge, and Mdme. Sherrington. 
Mr. Reeves sang Beethoven’s ‘“ Stolen kiss,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Hunter’s song,” and “Tom Bowling;” Mr. 
Santley gave ‘‘ The Erl King” and ‘‘ The rakes of Mal- 
low ;” Mr. Lloyd sang “ Phillis is my only joy” and 
 Oft in the stilly night ;” Mr. Maybrick gave his new 
song, “ The silver cup,” and Miss Mary Davies a new 
ballad by Goodeve, ‘‘ Together.” Mr. Behrend’s new 
song, ‘* Blue Eyes,’ was sung by Mr. McGuckin, 
familiar works making up the program. Mdme. 
Goddard played Thalberg’s ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and 
gavottes by Handel and Rameau. ‘The seventeenth 
concert, on March 19, was as interesting as usual, and 
a large audience was present. The second part con- 
sisted exclusively of Scotch music. On March 26 the 


program included ‘Cease your funning,’ by Mdme. 





Sherrington ; ‘‘ The Three Ravens,” by Mdine. Autoi- 
nette Sterling ; ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay," Mr, Sims Reeves ; 
*‘Once I loved a maiden fair” and “ Bleak was the 
morn,” Mr. Edward Lloyd; “On the banks of Allan 
Water” and ‘Drink to me only,” by Mr. Barton 
McGuckin; ‘‘ The Friar of Orders Grey" and “ The 
Leather Bottél,” by Mr. Santley; and “The brave old 
oak” and ‘“ Down among the dead men,” by Mr. May- 
brick. Mdme. Arabella Goddard performed Benedict's 
‘* Where the bee sucks ’* and Heller's ‘‘On Song’s bright 
pinions.” The next concert will be the last of the series. 

Mr. McNaught’s fifth annual concert took place at 
the Bow and Bromley Institute on March 11, when 
Haydn's “ Creation” was performed with a full band 
and the choir of the Institute. ‘he soloists were Miss 
Ellen Horne, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
Alfred Carder was at the organ. 


Mr. Sydney Smith gave his pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 26. 
The following was the program :— 


SONATA in C major, Op. 53, Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith. 
SONGS, “Der Nussbaum,” Schumann; ‘Der Esel und die 
Nachtigall,” Rubinstein. 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
Prelude and Fugue, in O sharp major, Bach; Grand Gigue, 
in G minor, Handel; Rigaudon, from Op. 204, Raff. 
Mr. Sydney Smith. 
ARIA, “ Rose softly blooming” (‘t Zemire and Azor”), Spohr. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS (all first time of performance) — 
Cantilena (MS.) ; Polonaise (MS.); Fantaisie, on Wagner's 
‘* Tannhduser,” Sydney Smith. 
Mr. Sydney Smith. 
SONG, ‘ Life,” Blumenthal. 
Mame. Antoinette Sterling. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
Ballade, in A flat, Chopin ; Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, Liszt, 
Mr. Sydney Smith. 
SONG, ‘A Shadow,” Cowen. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
Cheur de Chasse (MS.) (first time); Zeffiretta (first time); 
En Route (Marche Militaire), Sydney Smith. 
Mr. Sydney Smith. 
SONG, ‘' The Chorister,” Sullivan. 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling. 
FINALE, Souvenir de Bal (Valse Caprice), Sydney Smith. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith. 
Accompanist, Mr. W. Ganz. 

The concert as a matter of course gave the usual 
énjoyment to the crowded audience. There is no need 
te;go into detail. Mr. Smith’s own compositions, old 
and new, were welcomed with. enthusisam, and the 
classical music—played to perfection—had the apprecia- 
tion it deserved. 








Tuwkespury Anpry.—The restoration of this noble specimen 
of medieval architecture has been in progress during the past fow 
years, and is now approaching completion. A great change has been 
effected in the building by the removal of about an acre of two 
coats of whitewash and the clearing away of pews, galleries, organ 
loft, lath and plaster partitions, &c. A considerable portion of 
the sum already expended was contributed by the inhabitants of 
Tewkesbury and the counties of Gloucester and Worcester. 
Upwards of £10,000 is still needed to complete the work and 
enable the building to be opened free of debt in September next, 
which is the time fixed for the re-opening services. A meeting 
convened by a National Committee appointed in March, 1877, was 
held in the Library, at Lambeth Palace (kindly granted for the 
purpose by the Archbishop of Canterbury), on Mar. 28th, at which 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart, M.P., presided. The object of the 
meeting was specially to call attention to the progress and present 
position of the restoration of the Abbey. We have never had 
doubt that the sum required will be speedily subscribed. 
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THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 

of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting on a New Principle. With 

Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 

Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 
and Choragus to the University of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, A CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With 
a Memorandum on the Pointing of the * GLORIA PATRI,” by 
Sir G. J. ELVEY. Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


‘There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good 
in the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 

‘Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. 
. «+++ We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 
sense of the importance of this pari of worship—it they must 
chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer D*. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.”—TZhe Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


JAMES PARKER & Co., 


Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 
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Important to Singers and Singing Masters. 


CRAMER’S 
VOCAL SCHOOL: 


CHIEFLY FOUNDED ON 


T. COOKE’S CELEBRATED 
“SINGING EXEMPLIFIED,” 


WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 


BY 


J. WILBYE COOPER, 


VOCALIST, 
Author of ‘* The Language of Music,” de. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NETT. 


LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER & CO. 201, REGENT STREET, W..; 
AND ALL MUSIC-SELLERS. 





Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s, 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 35. 6d, 
8d. a line ‘after. 
** P.O, Onpgns 1x FAVOUR or J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hren-Horsors, W.¢. 
Orrice ror SuBScRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hic Hortzorn, W.C. 


AGENTs For tHE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furet §r., E.C, 





THe TRADE MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED By HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Srnezt, 
Covent Garpgn : SCRUTTON, 11, Litrie Martsornoved Sraezt. 








DEATHS. 

On Saturday, March 8, at 59, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, of consumption, 
Epwarp Noxris Hocanrtn, aged 45, youngest son of the late George Hocarra. 

On March 8, at Brighton. Mr. Samur. Brewer, Music Publisher, of 28, 
Bishopsgate Street Within and 15, Poultry, E.C. Aged 62. 

On March 8, at Paris, A. M. R. Barrett, for many years principal oboe at 
the Royal italian Opera, Covent Garden. Agel 76. 

On Sunday, March 9, Emerson Jonn Witkxes Bernnarpt (late Secretary to 
the Langham Hall), son of Dr. Bernnarnt, of Great Portland Street. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mosss.—We do not know of what “persuasion” the gentleman is ; his life 
and conduct sre those of a most excellent Christian. 
C. L.—R. 0. A., too late. 








The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——~»—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, APRIL, 1879. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 





Meetings have been held at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Tenterden Street to take into consideration 
the proposed New Charter which shall include that 
Institution with the South Kensington Training School. 
Consideration means yielding; and if so, the sooner 
the two are united the better. It is a pity, we think, 
that the Institution which has all the honour and all 
the success, cannot be kept intact; but the authorities 
in Tenterden Street can hardly contend against the 
Royal and aristocratic influence brought to bear upon 
them, and the greatest support they can count upon 
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from the musical profession is their indifference. What- 
ever is to be done, however, should be done quickly. 





SCOTIA’S MUSIC-APOSTLES. 


The first month of spring has the national festivals 
of the Principality and of the Sister Kingdom, and both 
have been observed with high musical honours in the 
monster building named after our good Prince Consort. 
In the one case the music was all Irish, in the other 
all Welsh ; a little of the Saxon element might be per- 
mitted in either, but it was only to act as foil. In both 
instances there were large gatherings, aud the leek and 
the shamrock—St. Patrick and St. David—each gave 
a day’s revel in the Royal Albert Hall. The English 
have no such celebration ; St. George of Cappadocia— 
whether true knight or mercenary bacon-seller—evokes 
no enthusiasm in English breasts, and his Feast is 
uncelebrated—unheeded. England can find music for 
imperial rejoicings, but it has no national songs restricted 
to its own part of the island; and while Cambrian and 
Hibernian Kelts have music of their own; the Kelt of 
Caledonia — the Highlander — has little worthy the 
name: snatches of weird melody are to be heard, it is 
true, and he possesses an instrument fearfully and 
wonderfully made, which is probably ancient, and may 
be identical with that which threw down the walls of 
Jericho. Scotchmen however not Highlanders have 
some national music: a little devoted to Love, a 
little more to War, more still to Whisky, and 
most of all to Good, if somewhat coarse, Living. The 
Scottish people make the most of their opportunities, 
and have their national festival, not in the stormy 
spring, full of hope as it may be, but in the dreary Fall, 
when evenings are long and cold, and when their delight 
is to eat and drink and make themselves comfortable, 
contemplate what they have achieved in the waning 
year, and interchange sentiments as to their immeasur- 
able superiority over English, Welsh, and Irish, the 
nations of the world—and everybody else. They indulge 
in feast, and song, and dance—in the pleasures of hope, 
of enjoyment, and of memory—the last the most acute 
and most boisterous, for their ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” sees 
them first on and then under the table. Among this 
last people surely there was a fine field for the 
musical missionary. Here was the raw material, and 
patriotic Scotchmen were not unwilling that it should 
be made something of. Years ago General Reid en- 
dowed a Music Chair in the University, and a Professor 
was duly appointed and paid. The result was a concert 
per annum, in which the General’s manes were pro- 
pitiated by a little of his own music. This was de 
rigueur, and once a year the Garb of old Gaul was 
cheek by jowl with the magnificent toilet of the Italian 
Opera-singer. Edinburgh did not gain much by the 
old General’s endowment: the Professor, perhaps, did 
what he was bound to do, but the word development 
did not oceur in his syllabus. 








Luckily such a state of things was not to endure for 
ever: a new Professor came, who turned out a new 
broom. He set to work at once, and on what was 
apparently the least promising material to be found. 
The students of the University were mostly young men 
with hard heads, dull ears, dreadful voices, and an 
utter contempt for music. But all were not alike, 
and the new Professor played to them, and got 
some of them to try to sing, and contrived to interest a 
few in his endeavours. And the little leaven soon had 
its effect on the lump. The students were not treated 
to strong meat in the first instance; they were not 
bored by Bach or Beethoven, or by abstruse or scientific 
music; but interested by the choir-boy’s voluntaries 
of * Great Dagon" and the Zauberflite March, and by 
homely and tuneful part-songs. They were taught to 
do something, and given the opportunity of showing what 
they coulddo. They were made to appreciate and enjoy 
good and simple music, and to aid their Professor with 
cheerfulness in the work of progress. It is needless to 
follow the gradual advance from ignorance to enlight- 
enment—from humble and hesitating beginnings to 
what ‘is now accomplished in real art-work—in the 
ability;to take a share in the highest choral and orches- 
tral performances. True, years have elapsed in the 
training, but the result has been attained, and the 
Edinburgh students may now rank with any similar 
body in the United Kingdom. 

The good effected does notend here. These young men 
are scattered in after-life all over Scotland. They take 
their knowledge and their love of music with them, and 
the means of disseminating both. Many of them have 
already become centres of musical culture in out-of-the- 
way districts, and their Scotch energy is now syste- 
matically devoted to the creation of a love for the 
Divine Art and its cultivation at home and abroad. 
In some places they have to contend with similar diffi- 
culties to those their own teacher overcame: in others 
they are aided by more favourable opportunities, and 
the presence of other labourers with the same object. 
But they are still Apostles with the same aim of occupy- 
ing, captivating, and humanizing: and whether their 
sphere be humble or lofty, they know that the music- 
books on the table will effectually lessen the probability 
of those who use them getting under it. On Music's 
higher powers, we need not now enlarge. 








COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A paper in a previous column gives a graphic ac- 
count of the manners and customs of our Transatlantic 
cousins as regards the making and selling of music— 
of the relationship subsisting between composer, pub- 
lisher, and the public. The Americans are more highly 
favoured than we in England; and though the circum- 
stances are analogous, they are by no means identical. 
The absence of an international copyright law in the 
States gives their publishers a command of the best 
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works of Inglish—of European compositions, without 
paying for them, and this, in a pecuniary sense, 
is obviously a great advantage. But its effect on 
American art is undoubtedly bad; and the position 
and emoluments of the composer—more especially of 
the song-writer —are lowered though the facility of 
getting approved works from this country and the 
continent, which are sure to be remunerative even if 
the profits are divided among half-a-dozen publishing 
firms. 

We are told that in America composers of moderate 
ability cannot obtain a hearing; pure music is denied 
the public ear ; the demand is for trash—for ‘‘ machine- 
made’’ songs and vapid compositions for the pianoforte. 
It is by these that publishers make their money. And 
is it not so in this country ? The popular song furnishes 
the best return to the English music publisher, en- 
cumbered as it often is by absurd royalties to composer 
and singer. But no one has yet been able certainly to 
gauge the popularity of a song except by after experi- 
ence, and 60 a composer who has made a single hit 
finds that that fact at once raises the market price 
of his songs quite apart from their intrinsic art- 
value. 

The English publisher buys fifty songs in the hope 
that one of them may be a brilliant success: if so he 
is content with merely recovering his outlay in the case 
of the forty-nine. In America brilliant successes are 
not expected from native composers ; and the publisher 
lives on the average sale of his songs—those he pays 
little for and those he gets for nothing. The same 
thing happens in the case of the average pianoforte- 
piece in both countries, brilliant success in these being 
much more rare than with songs. If the composer be 
a successful teacher, he can do much to push piano- 
forte music, and few of his pieces fall absolutely dead. 
In this case there must be considerable musical know- 
ledge: but there are many songs—and some of them 
successes—whose authors could not write down correctly 
the tunes they fumbled out on the piano, and got put 
into shape by professional hands. On neither side of 
the Atlantic does the highest class of music sell, but 
there is no demand for trash, as such; and simple 
music need not be trashy. The art of music-publishing 
has not yet been reduced to an infallible system, and 
a happy-go-lucky speculativeness is the practice both 
here and in the States. It is not good for pub- 
lisher or public, but the composer—good, bad, or 
— little or no cause of complaint on the 
waoile. 


¢ 








NOTES. 


It has been decided that £1000 of the Wadmore fund shall be 
invested in the names of Messrs. Levy, Santley, and Guy for the 
benefit of Wadmore's widow and child, and that the trustees 
shall hold £159 for the immediate necessities of the two bene- 
ficiaries. The balance-sheet shows that the expenses have been cut 
down by Messrs, Stanley Lucas and Gill to the smallest pos ble 





dimensions, and, indeed, including postage (£12), law charges 
advertisements, (£13), and stationery, they barely amount to £30 
above the interest allowed on deposit. 


The five Saturday afternoon New Philharmonic orchestra] 
concerts, which will be commenced on the 26th of April, will be 
under the sole management of Mr. W. Ganz, who will be the only 
conductor—a material assistance towards the efficient execution 
of the works, many of which will be novel, including an Overture 
by Alice Mary Smith (Mrs. Meadows). The pianists will be 
Mdme. Essipoff, Dr. Von Biilow, and M. Saint-Saéns; the solo 
violinist, Senor Sarasate. At the opening concert Berlioz's 
Symphony, ‘Harold in Italy,” will be performed, Herr Straus 
having the viola obbligato part. 


The annual Lenten service with Bach’s Matthew Passion will be 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday evening, April 8, com. 
mencing at 7 o'clock. The Dean and Chapter have resolved that 
for the future the whole of the cathedral shall be free. It seems 
just however that some space should be reserved for the friends 
of the choristers. 

The concerts of the Bach Choir, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt conductor, 
will bo resumed on Thursday, the 3rd of April, when the fifth 
performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor will take place, solos by 
Mdmes. Lemmens and Patey, Messrs. Shakespeare, Kempton, 
and Thorndike. 


The Fremden Blatt has the following on the first production at 
Vienna of Brahms’ Violin Concerto :—‘' There was a novelty in 
the shape of a Violin Concerto composed by Johannes Brahms, 
and rendered by Joachim with the genuine devotion of a friend. 
It is not written very favourably for the violin, however. It is 
steeped in feeling, and the most eager desire to express something 
profound and mysterious is constantly apparent ; but the thoughts 
lie like veils upon one another, and the instrumentation, when 
every instrument casts a shadow over the others, is but little 
calculated to raise the unplastic character of the work into 
plasticity. It must have struck the audience as strange that even 
in a work by Brahms there were some slight indication of in- 
fluence exerted by the music of the future. This is no small 
triumph for the master at Bayreuth, since Bralims, who composed, 
and Joachim, who played, the work are avowedly opposed to him. 
The public, however, received the Concerto with nothing more nor 
less than tremendous applause. After they had again and again 
recalled the concert-giver, and after the latter had signified by 
signs that he did not know in what part of the room the composer 
was, they began to cry out the name : ‘ Brahms!" and to rise from 
their places, and to look about for him they were seeking. When, 
after long delay, he at length appeared, the thunders of applause 
burst forth afresh. It was a double success such as is not often 
known. This is a fact, an irrefutable fact, but it need not shake 
the opinion of the critic.” 


There seems to be no limit to the rage for “ H.M.S. Pinafore,” 
in America. That it is to be translated into German is the last 
proof of its attractiveness, though how the fun of Mr. Gilbert's 
libretto is to be rendered in that language we can hardly compre- 
hend. Ferhaps the statement is apocryphal. We hope there is 
more truth in the report that large sums are being sent over by 
American publishers and managers who have profited by the 
“ Pinafore,” by way of “ conscience money,” to the English pro- 
prietors. 


Dr. Bernhardt gave a second lecture at the Langham Hall on 
March 18 on “Musical Phenomena, cause and effect.” The 
lecture is not formed on the usual lines of the ‘‘ Musical Lecture.” 
We print the syllabus: Music teaching— Why music affects us 
all, and why it does not affect us more than it is found to do— 
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Money and ‘time spent on music—The universal capacity for 
music—The possible objections, stated and answered—Compari- 
gon between music and painting—The phenomena of sound—The 
physiology of the ear—The harmonic theory—Speech dependent 
on the musical faculty—Nature of harmony and discord—Theory 
of ideas stated, and how music operates in respect of ideas—Music 
can create dcfinite ideas without the aid of words—Practical ex- 
amples of elementary and more advanced composition, including 
examples easily followed.” Dr. Bernhardt, Mr. Benjamin Wells, 
Mr. Sauvage, and Miss Eléne Webster furnished the niusical 
illustrations. 


A new oratorio, ‘‘ Mount Moriah,” by Dr. Bridge, was performed 
recently by the Hackney Choral Association at the Shoreditch 
‘fown Hall. It was followed by Mendelsschn’s * Walpurgis 
Nght.” 


An American paper states that Mr. Bertie Jarvis, a talented 
young English composer, has set to music the Ingoldsby legend, 
‘The Spectre of Paddington ’ [? Tappington] and it will shortly 
be brought out in New York. The music is bright and includes 
av ear-catching march which ought alone to make the piece a suc- 
cess. This seems to be a good year for new composers. 


The Menestrel states that the * Roi de Lahore,” has had a won- 
derful success at Pisa. A telegram from Signor Gialdini, the 
conductor, ran thus: “ Splendide succés, exécution magnifique, 
Sérénade Kaled, final, incantation bissés, Prelude du cinquitme 
acte trissé.”” 


A new organ erected in St. Hustache, by the celebrated house of 
Merklin, was opened on March 19, an immense crowd of the élite 
of Paris art and fashion filling the immense nave of the church. 
They had to pay for admission, and were attentive and inter- 
ested for over two hours. Among the players were MM. Franck, 
Dubois, Guilmant, and Gigout. The new organist, M. Dallier, 
also played with good effect. There was some vocal music: among 
other items an ‘*Ave Verum ” by Mozart, which, according to the 
Menestrel, was an air from ‘* Don Giovanni,” —somewhat surprised 
at its presence in the program. 


The Municipal Council of Rome has just voted for another 
three years the subvention granted to the Apollo Theatre. 


So that Italy has one of its finest stages guaranteed for that 
time. 


Caguoni, author of several well-known opera-bouffes, has just 
been appointed Choir-master of Novara Cathedral. 


Cherubini’s ‘* Deux Journées”” has been brought out with success 
at Konigsberg. 


The Menestrel remarks apropos of German sneers at French 
love for operettas, that Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” played at 
Mayence, only brought a house of fifty-six marks ; while Wagner's 
“ Meistersdénger ” was still less fortunate, as it could not be per- 
formed, because nobody came to hear it. On the other hand a little 
Viennese operetta, ‘‘ Le Seccadet,” was performed to crowded 
houses twenty-six times in succession. 

The investors in the Royal Albert Hall are being pleasantly 
reminded that property ‘‘has its duties as well as its rights,” 
The holders of boxes and stalls have been applied to for another 
call of two pounds per seat. They have hardly had much sgtis- 
faction in the aid afforded to Art by this ugly and out-of-the-way 
building, nor can they derive much pleasure from such Art as is 
there represented. 


-- 


It is stated that Messrs. Arthur Sullivan and Alfred Cellier are 
re-engaged by Messrs. Gatti to conduct the Promenade Concerts 
at Covent Garden next autumn. 





Baron D’Orezy displayed the powers of the zither on the 22nd 
of March, at a Matince given in Cromwell House by Mr. and Mrs. 
Freake. The Baron as a composer has ably developed the 
characteristics of Hungarian music ; and the overture to his opera 
“* The Renegade” has been appreciated here; but as he is also an 
expert pianist, it is a pity he should waste his skill on an instru- 
ment inaudible except in a very small drawing-room, and which 
in tone is a kind of cross between a Jew’s-harp and a small 
musical snuff-box. The effects of the performance are produced 
by an abuse of the rallentando. At the Matinée therg was ability 
shown by some well-known amateurs of fashionable circles, but 
they will certainly improve their style if they imitate the refined 
method of the two professional tenors, Mr. Shakespeare, who sang 
the Autumn Leaves,” a ballad by Mrs. Freake, and Mr. R, 
Drummond, who gave an expressive reading of the air from ‘* Les 
Amants de Vérone,” in the garden scene, ‘Quelle est lente A 
venir,” when the Montague lover is expecting the Capulet 
heroine. 

The sale of the late Baron Heath's Napoleon collection and 
library, comprised in 870 lots, realised over £2637. A missing 
letter of Napoleon to Josephine was discovered on the morning of 
the sale, and the collection, therefore, was sold complete for £451 
10s. The collection of theatrical and musical aatograph letters, 
play-bills, &c., fetched two hundred guineas. A fine copy of the 
Shakespeare edition of 1632, the second impression, with 
Droeshout’s portrait and the verses of Ben Jonson, sold for 
£4710s. The folio of 1664, third impression, with first leaf of 
dedication and text fetched £50 8s. 


An attempt to revive the interest in English ballad operas is 
to be made at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, when it is reopened under 
the management, next month, of Mrs. Bateman, who intends, it 
is stated, to have efficient soloists, and good band and chorus to 
secure a fine ensemble, besides the aid of competent dramatic 
artists, whose abilities will be tested in many excellent librettos. 
There is a rare mine of melody to be explored in our too long 
neglected national ballad operas, for it is only at distant intervals 
that the best compositions of Dibdin, Davy, Whitaker, Shield, 
Storace, Dr. Arne, Bishop, &c., are heard. The settings of Scott’s 
novels would alone supply a répertoire, and ‘* Guy Mannering ” 
will naturally be the opening opera, the Henry Bertram by Mr. R. 
Drummond, who in Scotland has distinguished himself in that 
operatic drama, in ‘Rob Roy,” in “ The Waterman,” &c. Miss 
Bateman (Mrs. G. Crowe) is to enact Meg Merrilies and Helen 
MacGregor. 


Rubinstein’s opera “ Feramors” has been given at Berlin with 
marked success. The composer was tu have conducted his work, 
and he superintcnded the rehearsals. At the last moment he 
fell out with the prima donna, Frau Mallinger, because she wished 
to omit one of her songs. The lady’s decision was unalterable, 
and Rubinstein refused to conduct. 


Mr, Barry Sullivan has forwarded to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee at Stratford-on-Avon a cheque for £105. He will also 
give his services for an entire week at the Inaugural Festival, 
commencing April 23rd, in the Memorial Theatre, when he 


will appear as Benedick in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
“* Hamlet.” 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was performed for the first time 
in Rome on the 18th March, by the Roman Orchestral Society, 
under the direction of the violinist Cay. Pinelli, and was received 
with enthusiasm. The choral finale was redemanded. The solos 
were sung by Signori Bussolini and Cortini, and Professors Lotoli 
and Cappelloni. 

The following is from the Atheneum :—* A distinguished anti- 
quary thus describes operations on a building which is dear to all 
artists for its beauty, to all men of letters for its close association 
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with Sir Thomas Browne, author of ‘ Urn-Burial’ and ‘ Vulgar 
Errors,’ dear to antiquaries for its antiquity ;—‘I have bad news 
from Norwich—St. Peter's Mancroft is to be again restored ex- 
ternally and internally. Now, the last two restorations resulted 
in destroying all the magnificent fittings and furniture ; (1) a fine 
altar-piece of Charles II.’s time; (2) the upper portion of a most 
superb font cover of the Reformation period; (3) a richly carved 
pulpit sounding-board of the time of Charles I.; (4) the finest 
organ case and organ loft in the whole of England, time of Charles 
II.; (5) five splendid ‘ Queen Anne’ chandeliers ; (6) three finely 
carved oak and lime-wood porches; (7) the whole of the pewing, 
which was of black oak, probably of the time of Queen Anne; (8) 
the removal of the ancient tapestry; (9) the blocking up of the 
fine Jacobean monument of Sir Thomas Browne ; (10) the erection 
of the most hideous organ in the whole world ; (11) the erection of 
expensive but bad Gothic benches, gas-lights, a pulpit, and an 
indescribable reredos. Now, not content with all this mischief, 
£12,000 more is to be expended, and I am told that the architect, 
in order to show his learning and good taste, designed certain 
Christmas decorations, comprising banners of strange device, with 
wonderful monograms. ‘ Decorative’ and ‘cathedral’ glass is 
among the delicacies talked of for St. Peter’s, Mancroft; the 
present glazing is excellent, and at least two hundred years old. 
Finally, the tower of St. Peter’s is to be taken down!’ We believe 
a bazaar was lately held to facilitate the collection of funds for 
these operations on this once beautiful and venerable church.” 








ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


On March 12 Lord Derby presided over the annual 
mecting of the members of the Fund, held at the 
Victoria Institute, Adelphi Terrace. The report stated 
that the permanent fund on the 1st of January, 1878, 
consisted of £33,200 Consols, of which £27,000 were 


sold in May last and re-invested, by which an addi- 
tional income had been secured of £215 per annum. 
During the year thirty-five grants had been made, 
amounting in the aggregate to £1740. The total receipts 
for the year were £3069, and the disbursements had been 


£2499. The president, vice-presidents and council, the 
general committee, registrars, treasurers, and auditors 
were re-elected. The Chairman, in acknowledging a 
vote of thanks, said it might be a matter of interest to 
them to know that the chairman of the next anniver- 
sary dinner, which was fixed for May next, would be 
Lord Cairns. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 15, a performance of 
‘“ Elijah” drew avery large audience. The part of the 
Prophet was sustained by Mr. Santley with that vocal 
finish and artistic fervour which have made him by far 
the best interpreter of Mendelssohn's music now before 
the public. Mdme. Patey gave admirable effect to the 
contralto music, and she was compelled to repeat ‘ O 
rest in the Lord.” Miss Anna Williams sang ‘“ Hear 
ye, Israel,” and the other soprano solos with consider- 
able taste and judgment. No better interpreter of the 
tenor music could be wished than Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and he rendered “ If with all your hearts ” and 
‘¢ Then shall the righteous” with all his wonted feeling. 
Miss M. Hancock and Mr. Chaplin Henry gave valuable 
assistance. ‘The execution of the choruses was worthy 
the reputation of the Society, and the band were quite 
perfect in the familiar music. Sir Michael Costa 
conducted, and Mr. Willing was at the organ. From the 





—— 


success which has attended this and the previons 
morning performance, it is probable that more will be 
given, and that they will form a part of the routine 
arrangements of future seasons. It will be a boon to 
residents in and near London who do not like evening 
entertainments, and the Society’s funds and means of 
doing good will at the same time be much increased. 

On Friday, Mar. 28, Sir M. Costa’s “ Eli" was per- 
formed. The solos were assigned to Mdme. Lemmens. 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey; Messrs. Vernon Rigby, 
Carter, L. Thomas, and Santley. 








THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 


Mr. Gye has issued his prospectus for the coming 
opera season at Covent Garden, which will comimence 
on Tuesday, April 8. The répertoire, it is pointed out, 
now includes fifty-five operas, a greater number than 
is possessed by any other theatre in Europe. The list 
includes all the masterpieces of the operatic stage, and 
for the present year two novelties at least are promised. 
These will be selected from the following :—Massenet's 
“Jl Re di Lahore,” Herold’s “ Le Pré aux Cleres,” 
the Marquis d’Ivry’s ‘‘ Les Amants de Vérone,” and 
Paladilhe’s ‘‘ Suzanne.” Among the chief artists one 
name is conspicuously absent: opera-goers will with 
difficulty reconcile themselves to their—we trust, tem- 
porary—loss. Mdme. Adelina Patti heads the list of 
soprani, which also contains the names of Madlles. 
Zaré Thalberg and Marie Heilbron, Mantilla, Cottino, 
and Sonnino, Mdmes. Smeroschi, Saar, Corsi, and 
Cepeda. Mdlle. Alwina Valleria will appear for the 
first time at the Royal Italian Opera. Mdme. Scalchi 
and Mdliles. Belocca and Ghiotti are the contralti. 
Among those who are to make a first abpearance 
in England will be Mdlles. Emma Turolla, Schau, 
Pasqua, Ameris, and Rosine Bloch. Engagements 
have been made with Mdlles. D’Angeri and Bianchi, 
but their appearance is not guaranteed. Among the 
gentlemen the familiar names of Nicolini, Capoul, 
Gayarré, Sabater, Graziani, Cotogni, Maurel, Ciampi, 
Capponi, Scolara, Raguer, and Caracciole again 
appear; and we are also promised Signori Sylva, 
Nouvelli, Igenio Corsi, Silvestre, and Vidal, and MM. 
Lassalle and Gailhard, for the first time in this country, 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani will be the conductors, 
and the orchestra and chorus are to remain nearly 
the same as last season, so that the efficiency may be 
anticipated. The other appointments are as follows :— 
Stage Manager, Signor Tagliafico ; Maestro al Piano, 
Herr Saar; Assistant Stage Manager, Signor Lago; 
Principal Violin Solo, Mr. Carrodus; Leader of the 
Military Band, Herr L. Saar; Leader of the Ballet, 
Mr. Betjemann; Organist, Mr. Pittman; Maitre de 
Ballet, M. Hansen; Suggeritori, Sig. Fortunati aud 
Sig. Sonnino ; Repititeur de Cheeur, Sig. Carlo Corsi; 
Decorator, Mr. Labhart; Machinist, Mr. White. The 
Principal Danseuses are Mdlles. Reuters, L. Reuters, 
E. Reuters, and Mdlle. Zucchi. Concerts will take 
place in the Floral Hall as hitherto. The subscription 
is to consist of forty nights, but as there will (after 
the second week) be four opera nights in each week, 
subscribers may have a choice of selection. It will be 
seen that Mr. Gye is fully resolved to maintain Covent 
Garden in the proud position it has attained with 


regard to Italian opera in England. 
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OPERA AT HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


The prospectus of the arrangements for the 
summer season of Mr. Mapleson at Her Majesty's 
Theatre has been issued. The subscribers will be 
happy to hear that Mdme. Christine Nilsson may 
be expected to renew the successes she has pre- 
viously gained under her old impresario, and that she 
will probably create the title-réle in Signor Verdi's 
“ Jida,” with Mdme. Trebelli as Amneris, Signor Campa- 
nini as Rhadames, and M. Faure as Ram/is, certainly 
the strongtest cast which has yet appeared in this 
opera. The scenery and decorations are even now 
being prepared at a cost of upwards of £3000. Mr. 
Mapleson has likewise secured the sole right of Signor 
Boito's ** Mefistofele,” which hus been performed with 
very great success at most of the Italian theatres ; and 
it is also in contemplation to play Gluck’s “ Armida,” 
with Mdme. Christine Nilsson in the titel-réle. The 
following engagements have actually been entered 
into:—Mdme. Etelka Gerster, Mdlle. Marie Vanzandt 
(her first appearance in England), Mdlle. Kellogg, 
Mdme. Vanzini, Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Mdlle. Stelzer 
(her first appearance in England), Mdlle. Ambre, Malle. 
Christofani (her first appearance in England), Mdme. 
Marie Roze, Mdlle. Libia Drog (her first appearance in 
England), Mdlle. Caroline Salla, Mdlle. Lido (her first 
appearance in England), Mdme. Crosmond, Mdme. 
Lablache), Mdlle. Tremelli, Mdme. Dolby-Boetti, 
Mdme. Pisani, Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. Robiati, Mdme. 
Trebelli, and Mdme. Christine Nilsson (her first 
appearance these two years); Sig. Fancelli, M. Can- 
didus, Sig. Brignoli, Sig. Runcio, Sig. Leli, Sig. Masini 
(his first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre), Sig. 
Frapolli, Sig. Tecchi (his first appearance in England), 
Sig. Grazzi, M. Thomas, Sig. Campanini, Sig. Del 
Puente, Sig. Galassi, Sig. Rota, Mr. Carleton (his first 
appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre), Sig G. Vazelli 
(his first appearance in England), Sig. Medini, Sig. 
Franceschi, Sig. Roveri, Sig. Snazelli, Herr Behrens, 
Sig. Ordinas, M. Thierry, and Sig. Foli. Director of 
the music and conductor, Sir Michael Costa. Summer 
concerts will be given at the Royal Albert Hall and St. 
James’s Hall during the season, at which all the 
principal artists of Her Majesty’s Opera will appear, 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. Several 
important engagements are pending, and will be duly 
announced when completed. During the season the 
following works will be produced:—Verdi’s Opera, 
“ dida ; Rossini’s Opera, ‘ Gazza Ladra;’ Gluck’s 
Opera, ‘* Armida ;”’ Boito’s Opera, ‘‘ Me/istofele ;” Doni- 
zetti’s Opera, “ Linda di Chamouni ;” Rossini’s Opera, 
“* Semiramide ;” Verdi's Opera, ‘‘ La Forza del Destino ;” 
Wagner's Opera, “‘ Rienzi.” 





RICHTER’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The following is put forth as an ontline of the 
“ Orchestral Festival Concerts ” in next May, of which 
Herr Richter will be the conducter :—There is to be an 
orchestra numbering no fewer than 110 executants, and 
the director of the performance will be Herr Hanns 
Richter, the Viennese conductor of Bayreuth celebrity, 
and, indeed, a justly famous conductor of any music 
significantly important that he may choose to take in 
hand. A characteristic feature of the concerts is to be 
their Wagnerian tendency, and this more particularly 





with reference to Wagner's later compositions. At the 
first, second, and fourth concerts (the series is limited 
to four, two evening and two morning—on the 5th, 7th, 
8th, and 12th of May), an entire part will be exclusively 
devoted to the music of that extraordinary composer ; 
and at each of these one of the great symphonies of 
Beethoven, the three selected being the C minor, the 
A major, and the “ Eroica,” to hear one and all of 
which under the sway of Herr Richter’s baton would 
of itself suffice to excite a natural curiosity. The chef 
d’attaque, or leading violin in the orchestra, is to be 
Herr Hermann Franke. ‘The program of the third 
concert is to be given up to “ chamber music,” includ- 
ing “works by Brahms and other eminent modern 
composers.” Who are to be the performers in this 
department is not yet stated. The singers already 
advertised to take part in the selections from Wagner's 
operatic (or ‘‘dramatic”) music are Frau Schuch 
Roska, Fraulein Augusta Redeker, and Herr George 
Henschel. 








CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Herr Briill’s opera, the “ Golden Cross,” was revived 
on March 15. There was a poor attendance, and, 
although well performed, the opera fell flat. It was 
followed by a ballet. On March 20 Miss Mulholland 
made a successful début in the “ Bohemian Girl.” 
There was a recognition of the Duke of Connaught’s 
marriage after the second act of the opera, when the 
Wedding March, specially written by the Earl of Dun- 
more, was performed by the band, the noble composer 
wielding the baton. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s season at Her Majesty's Theatre 
ended on March 22. During this season of eight weeks 
Mr. Rosa has only been able to produce nine operas, 
including two novelties, ‘* Rienzi” and ‘ Piccolino,” the 
latter of which was a complete failure. The other 
operas were the ‘ Huguenots,” ‘* I*aust,” ‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Lily of Killarney,” “ Maritana,” and “ The 
Golden Cross.” 





MR. F. B. CHATTERTON’S BENEFIT. 


Mr. F. B. Chatterton’s Benefit on March 8 drew to 
Covent Garden Theatre a host of willing artists and a 
crowded audience. The opera house was crammed 
from floor to roof, and hundreds were obliged to 
forego their enjoyment because there was no room for 
them. During the twelve years of Mr. Chatterton's 
lesseeship he has provided every variety of dramatic 
entertainment. He has given Shakespeare after the 
legitimate fashion; he has produced Byron's “‘ Manfred,” 
** Doge of Venice,” and * Werner ;” Milton’s ‘ Comus;” 
adaptations by Bayle Bernard of Victor Hugo's ‘“ Les 
Misérables” and Goethe's ‘ aust ;” modern plays by 
Mr. Andrew Halliday and Mr. Dion Boucicault, and 
dramatic versions of Scott's works. The last named 
supported Drury Lane for many seasons, but these plays 
failed at last. It is doubtful whether any manager, 
be he never so capable, could contrive to make money 
out of Drury Lane. The expenses are enormous ; 
people will not look at the legitimate drama unless 
properly placed on the stage, and this means enormous 
outlay irrespective of the salaries of the actors. If we 
ever have a real “national” theatre, where the per- 
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formances are to be thoroughly preceptive, and 
maintained up to a certain art standard, there can 
be no better time than the present for founding it; 
in this case the claims of Mr. Chatterton should 
not be forgotten, but the man whose experience, 
knowledge, and tact have enabled him to go on so long, 
should again be given the helm at ‘ Old Drury.” 

The benefit was truly representative. Messrs. Gatti 
not only contributed handsomely towards the fund but 
gave the use of their theatre. The Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels appeared, next came the first act of Mr. 
Sidney Grundy’s comedy “ Snowball,” supported by the 
Strand Company; the Garden act from ‘ Faust’ was 
then performed by artists of Mr. Carl Rosa's com- 
pany ; an act fron “As You Like It” followed, with Miss 
Wallis as Iosalind ; Miss Fannie Leslie gave a song 
and dance, and Mr. Righton and Mdlle. Constance 
Loseby sang the medley from “La Poule aux Cus 
d’Or;” the first act of [t's Never Too Late to Mend,” 
with the Princess's company, followed; the Girards 
went through their wonderful contortions; Mr. Sothern 
played the part of Hugh de Brass in “ A Regular Fix,” 
and Mr. Evans's comic ballet, ‘* The Dancing Scotch- 
man,” brought the matinée to an end. 














MR. W. R. RALSTON’S STORIES. 


Mr. Ralston’s story-telling at St. James's Hall on an 
afternoon in the, early part of March held a largo 
audience in thrall for a couple of hours, listening to his 
fairy tales. ‘The hall was almost filled with children 
‘of all ages,” from the tottering grandpapa and grand- 
mamma down to boys and girls of very tender years, and 
it would be hard to say whether the older or the younger 
members of the audience enjoyed the stories most. A 
venerable lady near us, whose hair was almost white as 
snow, could not resist stamping furiously with her feet 
at the close of one of the tales; while in front of us, 
at the same moment, a girl of seven or eight was 
excitedly clapping her hands. No better proof could 
be found that the unknown framers of these simple 
tales have thrown into the world’s literature a treasure 
which mankind will never part with or cease to enjoy, 
and that Mr. Ralston was telling them with the greatest 
unction. Although Mr. Ralston professed to bind the 
stories together by a framework of comparative 
mythology, the framework was of the slenderest, and it 
neither embarrassed the old nor tired the young. What 
he gave his audience was not a lecture in any sense, 
but a stream of stories, told with the most wondrous 
power, with a constant dash of burlesque, which was 
generally in keeping with the grotesqueness of his 
narrative, and with a volubility which was almost be- 
wildering. We have called it a stream, but it was rather 
a torrent, with such endless rapidity did story follow 
story, and one form of myth press on behind another. 
We were glad to observe that the Sun and the Dawn 
did not play the part which it is so much the custom of 
the folk-lorists to impose upon them in the explanation 
of our nursery tales. In fact, there was no attempt to 
account for any of them, and the juvenile mind, as well 
as all who are unversed in folk-lore speculation, were 
allowed to depart with their faith in the stories as much 
unimpaired as if they belonged to the Scriptural canon. 
Only once did Mr. Ralston show a leaning towards 
disturbing the faith of the cere: and all who have 
grown up in it, when he set forth the recent doctrine that 
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Cinderella’s slipper was of fur. The nursery, 60 far ag 
represented, did not protest, but the generation of young 
people is far distant which will be tempted to part with 
the simple and charming myth of Cinderella's glasg 
slipper. Mr. Ralston gave also the story of ‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” the true story of ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” and 
some of their variants in other countries, besides many 
tales which are much less known. The proceeds of 
the lecture were be devoted to the relief Fund in aid of 
_ — by the failure of the City of Glasgow 
ank, 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


For perpetual versatility and refined humour there 
are probably few places of entertainment that present 
so pleasing an attraction as that with which Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed have been associated for so many 
years. The latest addition to their repertoire of 
comedies, sketches, and vaudevilles, is a piece by the 
Brothers Gilbert and Arthur A’Beckett, entitled, 
** Grimstone Grange: A Tale of the Last Century,” which 
though designated a vaudeville in three tableaux, par. 
takes more of the character of an old-time melodrama, 
Some faint idea of the general drift of the piece may be 
gathered when we say that Mr. Corney Grain in his 
characteristic style impersonates a highwayman, with 
all the daring and none of the danger, and Mrs. Reed 
an old French lady, compelled to defend herself and 
her lonely home with pistols from the attacks of 
marauders, whilst Mr. Alfred Bishop disports himself 
as a pantomimist. Although presenting a marked 
contrast to the light dramatic sketches usually found 
upon Mrs. German Reed’s program, the piece seems 
quite to hit the public taste, and on its first represen- 
tation was received with vociferous applause. There 
is some capital music set to it by Mr. King Hall, and 
Miss Edith Brandon received an encore for her 
graceful rendering of a pretty song entitled “ Know'st 
thou a sunny land ?"’ Mr. Corney Grain’s sketch “A 
Trip to Cairo,” satisfactorily concludes the enter- 
tainment. 

At the Birkbeck Institute, on Mar. 15, Mr. Dudley 
Warde, with able assistance, gave an entertainment 
which consisted of recitations from various poets, and 
of some of the best known songs. ‘The affair passed off 
most successfully. 

Mr. Stephen Massett, better known, perhaps, as Jeems 
Pipes, of Pipesville, a reader, reciter, author, mu- 
sician, and vocalist, who has given his performances in 
all quarters of the habitable globe, has appeared at the 
Steinway Hall. Mr. Massett is by no means devoid of 
humour or pathos, and his varied program gave grati- 
fication to the audience that had assembled to hear 
him. Some of his songs are written with a feeling for 
melody, but the composer is deficient in the primary 
qualifications of a singer, and can hardly be said to do 
justice to his own compositions. The imitations of 
Artemus Ward and Mark Twain were decidedly amusing, 
and provoked much laughter. 





A Memorian to Jonn Mitroy.—A new block of warehouses 
have been built on the site of All Hallows Church, in Bread- 
atreet, and on the corner one has been erected a medallion and 
memorial stone with the following inscription:—John Milton, 
born in Bread-street, 1608; baptized in the Church of All Hallows, 
which stood here ante 1878.” 
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DRAMA, 


Mr. Val Prinsep has produced a new comedietta, 
“Cousin Dick,” at the Court Theatre. The action is 
carried out by the hero and two cousins, Constance and 
Florence, the daughters of a wealthy man at whose 
death Dick has succeeded to the inheritance, the law of 
entail cutting out femalerelatives. Dick is a thoroughly 
good fellow; and Constance and her younger sister both 
regard him with affection. One day a letter comes 
in which each girl sees a proposal for herself though 
Constance is the one intended. Awkward complications 
arise, and the dilemma seems likely to be serious. The 
difliculty is overcome however, and all ends happily. 
Mr. Wenman as Dick, Miss Pattison as Constance, and 
Miss Grahame as Florence, each played admirably, and 
the piece was most warmly received, 

“The Serious Family” was produced at the Gaiety 
matinée of March 1, the part of Aminadab Sleek being 
sustained by Mr. W. Elton. Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss 
Agnes Leonard, Miss EK. Muir, and Miss- Eveleen 
Rayne, Mr. Maclean, Mr. J. H. Barnes, and Mr C, 
Fawcett completed the cast. A new ‘ musical trifle,” 
entitled ‘4 Pair of Them,” by Peyton Wrey and Herr 
Meyer Liitz, was very successful. Mr. Wrey’s story is 
slight but well handled. A young husband and wife 
wish to visit a masquerade, but each fears the other's 
objection ; so the lady has to visit a relative in the 
suburbs, the gentleman is laid up with a headache. 
They go, and when the husband returns towards day- 
break, he finds his rooms tenanted by a shepherdess, 
who speaks broken English, and professes to have 
found her way into the wrong house. The husband 
offers some advances towards the unknown fair—who 
unmasks and tells him a bit of her mind. In her turn 
the lady becomes embarrassed, but all soon comes 
right. ‘The musical illustrations include a song for the 
soprano, ** A little Shepherdess ;”’ a ‘‘ Cavalier’s” song ; 
and three duets, cleverly incorporated in the piece, and 
not mere interpolations. Herr Meyer Liitz simply 
claims to have arranged the music, but it is very good, 
and a“ Pair of Then” is sure to please everybody. Miss 
Wadman and Mr. Faweett played the husband and wife. 

At the Adelphi Theatre Sheridan Knowles's ‘Hunchs- 
back” was produced on March 22, to be played for a 
fortnight. Miss Neilson took the part of Julia, with Mr. 
Henry Neville as Master Walter, and Mr, Hermann 
Vezin as Clifford. Miss Neilson played superbly. 
Whether as the simple country girl, the proud beauty, 
or the rejected of a noble-minded lover, her acting 
throughout was most finished, and in the strong 
situations she held the audience spell-bound. Mr, 
Neville’s delineation of Master Waller was exceedingly 
earnest and forcible, and Helen and Modus were well 
supported by Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. Charles 
Harcourt. At the close of each act the principal 
characters were called on. The piece is well mounted, 
and the scenery deserves special praise. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s new play ‘‘ Gretchen,” the lead- 
ing incidents of which are based upon Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” 
was prodnced at the Olympic Theatre on March 24, 
with complete and emphatic success. The audience 
that filled the house in every part was essentially a 
friendly one, and although the display of enthusiasm 
at the final descent of the curtain was not perhaps as 
groat as might have been anticipated from the reception 
of the first two acts, it was amply sufficient to put the 





seal of public approval upon the production. Miss 
Terry plays as Gretchen, but hardly possesses the tragic 
intensity required in certain parts of the play. She is 
always a confiding girl; and does not reach the ideal 
of woman wronged and betrayed. Mr. Conway, as 
J’austus, requires more life, spirit, and passion, Mr, 
Billington represents the bashful yet chivalrous Gott- 


Fried ; Miss Brennan is thoroughly admirable as Martha ; 


and Mr. Archer gives a most masterly exposition of the 
character of Mephisto. Smaller parts are taken by Mr, 
Vollaire, Mr. Rosier, Mr. Allbrook, Miss Folkard, Miss 
Lonsdale, Miss Thornton, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
An amateur dramatic performance (the second of the 
kind) was given on March 24 in the Aquarium Theatro 
by gentlemen connected with the press, in aid of the 
funds of the Printers’ Pension Corporation. ‘The bill of 
fare on the occasion left nothing to be desired in fulness 
or variety, the “ Lady of Lyons,” with Mr. G. T. Dawson 
in the part of the hero, forming the piece de resistance, 
with the evergreen ‘* Bow and Cox” to lead off and the 
‘Two Bonnycastles" to follow. Much pleasure was 
afforded by the entertainment, and it is to be hoped 
substantial profit may be derived for the Institution. 
Under the direction of Messrs. Douglas, the Park 
Theatre is becoming a favourite place of entertaiment. 
Frequent change of program and the reproduction of 
dramas which have gained success at the West-end 
theatres ensure a degree of public interest. The bur- 
lesque of ** Carmen” has been withdrawn in favour of 
** The Two Orphans,” transferred to this stage with the 
sanction of Mr. Henry Neville—the revival possessing 
additional attraction by reason of Mr. William Rignold 
and Mrs. Huntley resuming their original characters 
of Jacques and La Frouchard, assumptions which lent 
material aid to the success of the play. Neither 
impersonation has lost any of its force or originality, 
and both actor and actress merit the same high enco- 
miums as of yore. Miss Stella Brereton and Miss Amy 
Steinberg play the Orphans, Louise and Henriette. 
Miss Alice Rayner is an efficient Marianne, Miss Fanny 
Addison brings experience and intelligence to bear 
upon the delineation of the Countess de Liniere, Mr. 
Henry Bradford is an effective Pierre, and other cha- 
racters are supported by Messrs. George Byron, J. E. 
Emmerson, W, Howell, Charles Swan, Miss Lucy 
Millais, Miss Bella Cuthbert, &¢. The drama is care- 
fully placed upon the stage. Prospective arrangements 
at this theatre include the revival of the Adelphi play, 
‘* Proof,” at Easter, and the production of an entirely 
new play by Messrs. Leonard Rae and James Willing, 





Lampern Patace Caapsu.—Mr. Seddon, the architect, has 
partially repaired and decorated the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, a 
simple but elegant work of Early English architecture. Its plan 
is a parallelogram of four bays, with a three light window, re- 
sembling those of the Temple Church, in each bay, and a five light 
one at the eastern and western ends, the latter of which is now 
blocked up by the Lollards’ Tower. All the windows have Purbeck 
marble shafts, and those which were blocked with masonry have 
been opened and filled with stained glass by Clayton and Bell, who 
have also painted elaborately the easternmost bay of the vaulting. 
The windows were originally filled with stained glass by Archbishop 
Morton, and at Archbishop Laud’s trial it was alleged that “ he 
did repair the story of those windows by their like in the mass 
book.” The subjects illustrated on the glass are now, as then, 
types and antitypes of our Lord, showing forth by such the history 
of the world from the Creation to the Judgment. The sacrarium 
has been enriched by a pavement of encaustic tiles, enclosed within 
marble steps, with a foot-pace and oak altar. It is intended shortly 
to add an organ chamber and a new organ in the north side of the 
easternmost bay of the chapel. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
[R. Cocks & Co.]} 
‘‘ Happy moments I remember.’ Song. Words by B. W. H. 
Music by J. Vantey Rosperts, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
This is just the song to attain drawing-room popularity: it has 
a gracefully fiowing melody, the warmth of a love-song, and all the 
propriety in aim and sentiment that can be desired. There are 
no difficulties for singer or pianist. Key F, common time, com- 
pass C to F, eleven notes. 


Five Blue Eggs.” Children's Song. Written by J. H. G. 
Music by ALExaNDER Ewina. 
A simple little song introducing a Child, a Bird, and a Chorus 
of Children, It will please greatly in the nursery. Can it be a 
posthumous work of the late Bishop of Argyll and the Isles ? 


Un Souvenir de Beethoven. Arranged by W. Smauuwoop. 
This charming motivo is easily and effectively arranged: it is 
almost impossible to play it too often, or to tire of playing it. 


Soft Star of the West, Melody by Crmo Pinsvuri. Transcribed 
for the pianoforte by Frepenic Lemorne. 

A very telling little piece, likely to improve the touch and taste 

of the student, not over difficult, and possesslng enough tuneful- 
ness and brilliancy to gratify the average ear. 


(J. B. Crawen & Co.) 
The Rival Blues. Boating Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenronp. 
Music by Opoarpo Barat. 

A capital occasional song. It has all the roll of an old Dibdin 
ballad, while the music superadds the modern refinement which 
is now considered essential to all songs above the rank of the 
Nigger Minstrel melodies. It is sure to be popular, and the banks 
of Father Thames will ring with its dashing phrases for some 
time to come. It is set in G, common time, and has a very 
moderate compass—from D to E, so that every one who wishes to 
sing it will be able to do so. Mr. Oxenford has judiciously 
contrived to sing on both sides—and the Cam and the Isis are 
both glorified in the Thames contest. 


Young Fra Diavolo Quadrilles. By W. Maren Lutz. 
Whatever Mr. Meyer Lutz does he does well: we need say 
nothing more in favour of this quadrille. 


Gone to their Rest." Song. Written by F. E. Waatusrty. 

Music by Josern L. Roxcxe.. 

Mr. Weatherly wrote better verse when he first commenced than 
now when he is recognized as one of the makers of words for the 
music shops: we have the usual results of Trado versus Art, 
quantity against quality. Thisis an ‘ occasional” song, called into 
existence possibly by the Zulu massacre. The music shows the 
practised hand and cultivated taste of the musician: but he is 
hardly at his best. In & song of this kind all depends on the 
singer, and there is ample material to produ ce an effect. Key F, 
common time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


The Connaught. Polka. By C. H, R. Marntorr, 

Portraits of the Duke and his bride are the outside recommen- 
dation of this Polka: the name of Mr. Marriott is a sufficient 
voucher for the music. 

(Durr & Srewart. | 
“ O say not Beauty has the power.” Song. Words by Mus. M. A. 
Barnes. Music by W. C. Levey. 
“True Friendship.” Song. Words by Mrs. M. A. Barnes. 
Music by W. C. Levey. 

The first of these songs is in disparagement of female beauty— 
an unkind view for a lady to take, even for the sake of inculcating 
the superior graces of the mind. We prefer to believe that every 
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handsome woman has no end of mental endowment. However 
the verse is simple and lyrical, and Mr. Levey has furnished . 
homely and effective air, with a light arpeggio accompaniment, 
which well suits the sentiment. The song is in F, common time, 
the compass eleven notes, C to F. 

In the second song the poet finds fault with earthly friendship, 
on the ground of its want of sincerity and durability; and jy 
solemn scriousness inculcates the truth that man’s best Friend is 
in heaven. A lady hostess, however, would hardly choose such a 
song for the soirée where she gathers as many of her friends ag 
possible, and would be little pleased if the visitors took the same 
view of her friendship for them. It is necessary to remember 
that “there is a time for all things.” Mr. Levey’s melody ig 
pleasing and appropriate, and the accompaniment simple; though 
the syncopations in the opening will puzzle the very young ladies 
who play it for the first time. Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass an 
octave, F to F. 

[Dunoan Davison. ] 
The Last Kiss, Ballad. Words by Aurrep Lemon. Music by 
Pearson BripGerorp. 


A tuneful ballad in the familiar style which has endured for 
the last half-century, and from its facility seems likely to exist ad 
infinitum. The words are slovenly: a very little pains might 
have saved this reproach. The key is B flat, the compass D to F, 


[Enxocn & Son.) 


Danse Allemande (Rheinliinder). For the Pianoforte. By Auusy 
Macsetu. 


A melody in common time—a kind of Volkslied—plainly 
harmonized. It is not ineffective. 
Carillon Valse. Pour Piano. Par Grorcrs Lamortur. 

The bell effect running through this waltz gives it a pleasing 


character, and there is some originality in the treatment. It will 


serve not only for dancing, but as an occasional pianoforte piece 
in relaxation from harder work. 


Nocturne in Blue and Silver. For the Pianoforte. By A. 
WHISTLER. 

A moonlight view of a blue river with a wooden bridge, gives 
the key to the intention of this nocturne, which is not formed on 
the usual model. It is, however, an interesting pianoforte piece, is 
not difficult, and admits of tasteful and expressive playing. 


(Forsytn Brorurrs. } 
‘“ Friihlingsabend.” (‘Spring Evening.”) With German and 
English Words. Composed by Herzerr 8. Oaxerey. 

Professor Oakeley has been content to turn Geibel’s verse into 
English ‘‘ words:” the task has seemed so easy that his refined 
taste has tolerated ‘‘a few’ clouds,” and the rendering ‘ So dunkel, 
mild, und weich,” by ‘‘ so sombre, yet so‘fair.” The lines benefit 
by the reflected light of the German; and as compared with the 
usual vehicles for vocalising they are perfection. It is impossible 
to find fault with the music. A lovely air in A flat, suggestive of 
quiet and repose, has a light arpeggio accompaniment, aided by an 
inner part which is telling without being obtrusive. The compass 
is from D to F. 


“Sehnsucht.” (“The Sunny South.”) With German end 
English Words. Composed by Hexpert 8. Oaxeney. 

A descriptive song, which may be said, in the slang of the day, 
to exhibit varied tonality. We start and end in E natural, and 
the intermediate ramble and change of movement are by 20 
means unpleasant. Here and there are traces of what the late 
Dr. Gauntlett would have called “‘ putting in the learning.” There 
are too many notes for our taste in the accompaniment ; but the 
composer has anticipated our objection by printing some of them 
in smaller characters. We will not attempt further to criticise 
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the Edinburgh Professor; we rather recommend our readers to 
get this song and sing it: they will be sure to like it. 


“ Swallow” Song. From “ The Princess,” by ALrrEeD TENNYSON. 
Composed by Hernerr 8S. OAKELEY. 

Mr. Tennyson’s verses, however poetical, and whatever their 
intrinsic worth, rarely lend themselves well to musical interpreta- 
tion; and the more careful and conscientious the composer, the 
less chance has he of attaining anything approaching to popu- 
larity. The one instance—the ‘ Come into the garden, Maud "— 
owes little to the poet for the success it has obtained: the com- 
poser’s song-music is independent alike of Tennyson and Bunn, 
and Balfe knew it, and treated his words most unceremoniously. 
It is curious to speculate on the fate of this song had Mr. Sims 
Reeves never sung it. But our immediate concern is with Pro- 
fessor Oakeley’s setting of the third song in the “ Princess.” On 
this Sir Herbert has bestowed special care, and has not only set 
the recitative immediately introductory, but some previously oc- 
curring lines, so as to connect it with the preceding song, ‘‘ Tears.” 
In the case of the poem we are bound to take it as it is, and wo 
do not criticise the author nor his modus operandi—his love of 
elaboration. We may venture, however, to suggest that introduced 
as these songs are in the poem, there should be an appearance of 
spontaneity—of impromptu composition, as it were. And so if 
Tennyson’s fastidious taste insists on a rigid perfection, we would 
look in the music for some softening of this—-something to render 
it less exacting, and more appreciable by the average listener. 
But we do not get it: and as Tennyson scorns to write down, so 
the Professor’s setting is formed on the highest model, and the 
composer is not content with adopting the prevailing sentiment 
of the verse, but carefully studies every single phrase. The result 
attained depends on the capacity of the hearer, and the appeal is 
to the head rather than to the heart. Professor Oakeley seeks 
enduring fame rather than the dross of the music publisher; and 
he, no doubt, looks on his ‘Opus 24” as a monumentum ere 
perennius. The “ Swallow ” song is quite worthy of its associates. 
It demands a first-rate singer and a highly-skilled accompanist to 
do it justice. After all, the chief pleasure derived will be the 
composer’s, who will receive the reward of conscientious art-work, 
We heartily wish there were more amateurs among the musical 
public who could appreciate it. He has done much for music in 
Scotland: but the present song is far over the heads of the 
present generation of Scotchmen. 

[Keitu, Prowse & Co.) 
The Sailor's Song. Words by AuexanpER Hume. 
8. SKEFFINGTON. 

A bold and tuneful song, the words having a grim seriousness 
which is not uncommon among sailors, the music well interpret- 
ing the verse. It has a plain accompaniment of chords of 
crotchets, which might have been here and there varied with 
advantage. Key D, common time. Compass B to E, eleven 
notes. 


“‘ White-throated Maiden.” Ballad. Words by Mortimer Cou.ins, 
Music composed by M. 8S. SkerrineTon. 

Very simple and remarkably pretty: the words a good example 
of their author, whose lyrics invariably please. The air is in E 
flat, 3-4 time, the compass an octave, GtoG. This song ought to 
become popular. 


“ Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” Sacred Song. Words by Mus. 
Cuarues SrreaTFEILD. Music by M. 8. SkEFFINGTON. 

This is a very different work from the children’s hymn begin- 
ning with the same words; there is considerable variety in the 
sentiment and expression, and to this the composer has done 
justice. The song opens in F, 6-8 time, changing to common 
time with quickened movement, and returning to the original 
form to conclude. There is room for the cultivated vocalist to 
produce considerable effect, and the work will gain by familiarity. 
The compass is from C to E. 


Music by M. 








Stanutey Lucas, Ween, & Co. 
‘“‘Withered Violets.” Words anonymous. Music by R. Hanvey 
Line. 
This is a very short affair, and a little gloomy. But the words 
are touching and lyrical, and they are well fitted by the setting, 
The key is E minor, 3-4 time, F to E the compass. 


“Oh! for a Peach.” Words by ‘Tro 
Manrziaus. 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Mancotm Lawson. 

A successful attempt at something out of the common: in which 
poet and composer may claim equal share. There is a charm of 
indefiniteness, which is well used, and the singer who enters into 
the spirit of the composition will be sure to gain appreciation. 
Key C minor, 3-4 time, compass C to D. 


* Red as Oleander.” 
Manzias. 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Mancoutm Lawson. 


Words by Tuo 


Quaint verse is united toa simple air, with a quaint form of 
accompaniment. But there is more than peculiarity in this song: 
it has symmetry in design, and appropriateness in detail ; and it 
gains on eyery fresh hearing. Key A flat, 2-4 time, compass 
G to A. 


“Oh that my Heart!” 
MAnziaLs. 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Maxcotm Lawson. 

An effective figure is chosen for the melody, but it becomes 
wearisome from want of variety. Perhaps, however, the author 
prides himself on his persistence. Care has been bestowed on the 
song, which will please those who are not surfeited by sweets. 
Key G, 12-8 time, compass D to E. 


Words by Tuxo 


[Picorr & Co.) 
** Mavourneen.” Song. Words written by Danirn Swiney, 
Music composed by Cuantes J. Campiina. 

Rather a pretty song, with a naiveté which is very effective. It 
is quite unpretentious, and the accompaniment is simple. Key I’, 
common time, compass C to F. 

“ The Three Fishers.” 
KINGSLEY. 


Ballad. Poetry written by Rev. Cuannes 
Music composed by Cuanrtes J. Campiina. 

We fail to see a reason for the existence of this new setting of 
Kingsley’s harrowing verses. They have been already united to 
music, and the bond will not be severed by Mr. Campling’s ver- 
sion. This is in C, 6-8 time, compass C to E. 


The Electric Light. 
CaMPLING, 


Another galop, than which there are some worse and many 
better. It will no doubt serve its purpose. 


Galop Brillante. Composed by Cuanuus J. 





PROVINCIAL. 


The fifteenth concert of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union 
took place in St. Andrew’s Hall, on March 13th, when there was g 
good attendance. The program comprised compositions by Beet- 
hoven, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Wagner, Heller, 
Liszt, Geyer, Blumenthal, Gabussi, Tours, and the conductor, Dr. 
Bunnett. Haydn’s symphony (No. 4) was given piecemeal, com- 
mencing with the Adagio and Presto, later on giving the Andante, 
and afterwards the Menuetto and Finale Vivace. This arrange- 
ment enabled the audience to have the entire work without being 
wearied. It was spiritedly rendered. Mr. Arthur E. Bunnett 
played the two movements from Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto 
in C (Adagio and Allegro), Stephen Heller’s ‘‘ Wanderstunden,” 
and the Abbé Liszt’s ‘‘ Gallop Chromatique.” He was deservedly 
applauded. The vocal music was well chosen. Miss Faith 
Howlett sang Berthold Tours’ “ The Child Angels,” and 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ O waly, waly up the bank,” both receiving marked 
approval. Mr. Minns sang Mendelssohn’s “ Garland,” and Dr, 
Bunnett’s “‘ Dream,” one of the doctor's happiest inspirations. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
[R. Cocns & Co.] 
“ Happy moments I remember.’ Song. Words by B. W. H. 
Music by J. VantEy Roserts, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
This is just the song to attain drawing-room popularity: it has 
a gracefully fiowing melody, the warmth of a love-song, and all the 
propriety in aim and sentiment that can be desired. There aro 
no difficulties for singer or pianist. Key F, common time, com- 
pass C to F, eleven notes. 


‘* Five Blue Eggs.” Children's Song. Written by J. H. G. 
Music by ALExanpeR Ewrna. 
A simple little song introducing a Child, a Bird, and a Chorus 
of Children, It will please greatly in the nursery. Can it bea 
posthumous work of the late Bishop of Argyll and the Isles ? 


Un Souvenir de Beethoven. Arranged by W. Smauiwoop. 
This charming motivo is easily and effectively arranged : it is 
almost impossible to play it too often, or to tire of playing it. 


Soft Star of the West, Melody by Crno Piysvurr. Transcribed 
for the pianoforte by Freperic Lemorne. 

A very telling little piece, likely to improve the touch and taste 

of the student, not over difficult, and possesslng enough tuneful- 
ness and brilliancy to gratify the average ear. 


{J. B, Crauen & Co.) 
The Rival Blues. Boating Song. Words by Epwanp Oxgnrorp. 
Music by Opoarpo Barat. 

A capital occasional song. It has all the roll of an old Dibdin 
ballad, while the music superadds the modern refinement which 
is now considered essential to all songs above the rank of the 
Nigger Minstrel melodies. It is sure to be popular, and the banks 
of Father Thames will ring with its dashing phrases for some 
time to come. It is set in G, common time, and has a very 
moderate compass—from D to E, so that every one who wishes to 
sing it will be able to do so. Mr. Oxenford has judiciously 
contrived to sing on both sides—and the Cam and the Isis are 
both glorified in the Thames contest. 


Young Fra Diavolo Quadrilles. By W. Meyer Lutz. 
Whatever Mr. Meyer Lutz does he does well: we need say 
nothing more in fayour of this quadrille. 


* Gone to their Rest." Song. Written by F. E. Waarusnty. 

Music by Joseru L. Roxcxen. 

Mr. Weatherly wrote better verse when he first commenced than 
now when he is recognized as one of the makers of words for the 
music shops: we have the usual results of Trado versus Art, 
quantity against quality. Thisis an ‘ occasional” song, called into 
existence possibly by the Zulu massacre. The music shows the 
practised hand and cultivated taste of the musician: but he is 
hardly at his best. In & song of this kind all depends on the 
singer, and there is ample material to produ ce an effect. Key F, 
common time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


The Connaught. Polka. By C. H, R. Marntorr, 

Portraits of the Duke and his bride are the outside recommen- 
dation of this Polka: the name of Mr. Marriott is a sufficient 
voucher for the music. 

(Durr & Srewart. | 
“O say not Beauty has the power.” Song. Words by Mrs. M.A, 
Barnes. Music by W. C. Levey. 
“True Friendship.” Song. Words by Mrs. M. A. Baines. 
Music by W. OC. Levey. 

The first of these songs is in disparagement of female beauty— 
an unkind view for a lady to take, even for the sake of inculcating 
the superior graces of the mind, We prefer to believe that every 





handsome woman has no end of mental endowment. However, 
the verse is simple and lyrical, and Mr. Levey has furnished g 
homely and effective air, with a light arpeggio accompaniment 
which well suits the sentiment. The song is in F, common time, 
the compass eleven notes, C to F. 

In the second song the poet finds fault with earthly friendship, 
on the ground of its want of sincerity and durability; and jn 
solemn seriousness inculeates the truth that man’s best Friend ig 
in heaven. A lady hostess, however, would hardly choose such g 
song for the soirée where she gathers as many of her friends ag 
possible, and would be little pleased if the visitors took the same 
view of her friendship for them. It is necessary to remember 
that “there is a time for all things.” Mr. Levey’s melody ig 
pleasing and appropriate, and the accompaniment simple; though 
the syncopations in the opening will puzzle the very young ladies 
who play it for the first time. Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass an 
octave, F to F. 

[Dunoan Davison. } 
The Last Kiss. Ballad. Words by Aurnep Lemon. Music by 
Pearson BripGerorp. 

A tuneful ballad in the familiar style which has endured for 
the last half-century, and from its facility seems likely to exist ad 
infinitum. The words are slovenly: a very little pains might 
have saved this reproach. The keyis B flat, the compass D to F, 


([Enocu & Son.] 


Danse Allemande (Rheinlinder). For the Pianoforte, By Auuy 
MacseEta. 


A melody in common time—a kind of Volkslied—plainly 
harmonized. It is not ineffective. 
Carillon Valse. Pour Piano. Par Grorcrs Lamotus. 

The bell effect running through this waltz gives it a pleasing 


‘ character, and there is some originality in the treatment. It will 
serve not only for dancing, but as an occasional pianoforte piece 
in relaxation from harder work. 


Nocturne in Blue and Silver. For the Pianoforte. By A. 
WHISTLER. 

A moonlight view of a blue river with a wooden bridge, gives 
the key to the intention of this nocturne, which is not formed on 
the usual model. It is, however, an interesting pianoforte piece, is 
not difficult, and admits of tasteful and expressive playing. 


(Forsytx Broruezrs. | 
“ Friihlingsabend.” (‘Spring Evening.”) With German and 
English Words. Composed by Hersenrr S. Oaxeney. 

Professor Oakeley has been content to turn Geibel’s verse into 
English ‘‘ words :’’ the task has seemed so easy that his refined 
taste has tolerated ‘‘a few’ clouds,” and the rendering ‘‘ So dunkel, 
mild, und weich,” by ‘‘ so sombre, yet so‘fair.” The lines benefit 
by the reflected light of the German; and as compared with the 
usual vehicles for vocalising they are perfection. It is impossible 
to find fault with the music. A lovely air in A flat, suggestive of 
quiet and repose, has a light arpeggio accompaniment, aided by an 
inner part which is telling without being obtrusive. The compass 
is from D to F. 


“ Sehnsucht.” (“The Sunny South.”) With German snd 
English Words. Composed by Hexpert §S. Oaxeney. 

A descriptive song, which may be said, in the slang of the day, 
to exhibit varied tonality. We start and end in E natural, and 
the intermediate ramble and change of movement are by 20 
means unpleasant. Here and there are traces of what the late 
Dr. Gauntlett would have called ‘‘ putting in the learning.” There 
are too many notes for our taste in the accompaniment ; but the 
composer has anticipated our objection by printing some of them 
in smaller characters. We will not attempt further to criticise 
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the Edinburgh Professor; we rather recommend our readers to 
get this song and sing it: they will be sure to like it. 


“ Swallow” Song. From “ The Princess,” by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Composed by Herpert 8. OAKELEY. 

Mr. Tennyson’s verses, however poetical, and whatever their 
intrinsic worth, rarely lend themselves well to musical interpreta- 
tion; and the more careful and conscientious the composer, the 
less chance has he of attaining anything approaching to popu- 
larity. The one instance—the ‘ Come into the garden, Maud "— 
owes little to the poet for the success it has obtained: the com- 
poser’s song-music is independent alike of Tennyson and Bunn, 
and Balfe knew it, and treated his words most unceremoniously. 
It is curious to speculate on the fate of this song had Mr. Sims 
Reeves never sungit. But our immediate concern is with Pro- 
fessor Oakeley’s setting of the third song in the “ Princess.” On 
this Sir Herbert has bestowed special care, and has not only set 
the recitative immediately introductory, but some previously oc- 
curring lines, so as to connect it with the preceding song, ‘“‘ Tears.” 
In the case of the poem we are bound to take it as it is, and woe 
do not criticise the author nor his modus operandi—his love of 
elaboration. We may venture, however, to suggest that introduced 
as these songs are in the poem, there should be an appearance of 
spontaneity—of impromptu composition, as it were. And so if 
Tennyson’s fastidious taste insists on a rigid perfection, we would 
look in the music for some softening of this—something to render 
it less exacting, and more appreciable by the average listener. 
But we do not get it: and as Tennyson scorns to write down, so 
the Professor’s setting is formed on the highest model, and the 
composer is not content with adopting the prevailing sentiment 
of the verse, but carefully studies every single phrase. The result 
attained depends on the capacity of the hearer, and the appeal is 
to the head rather than to the heart. Professor Oakeley seeks 
enduring fame rather than the dross of the music publisher; and 
he, no doubt, looks on his ‘“‘Opus 24” as a monumentum ere 
perennius. The ‘ Swallow ” song is quite worthy of its associates. 
It demands a first-rate singer and a highly-skilled accompanist to 
do it justice. After all, the chief pleasure derived will be the 
composer’s, who will receive the reward of conscientious art-work, 
We heartily wish there were more amateurs among the musical 
public who could appreciate it. He has done much for music in 
Scotland: but the present song is far over the heads of the 
present generation of Scotchmen. 


(Keitu, Prowse & Co.) 
The Sailor’s Song. Words by AuexanpER Hume. 
8. SKEFFINGTON. 

A bold and tuneful song, the words having a grim seriousness 
which is not uncommon among sailors, the music well interpret- 
ing the verse. It has a plain accompaniment of chords of 
crotchets, which might have been here and there varied with 
advantage. Key D, common time. Compass B to E, eleven 
notes. 


“‘ White-throated Maiden.” Ballad. Words by Mortimer Cotuins, 
Music composed by M. §. SkErrineTon. 

Very simple and remarkably pretty: the words a good example 
of their author, whose lyrics invariably please. The air is in E 
flat, 3-4 time, the compass an octave,GtoG. This song ought to 
become popular. 


“ Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” Sacred Song. Words by Mrs. 
CyarLes STREATFEILD. Music by M. 8. SkEFFINGTON. 

This is a very different work from the children’s hymn begin- 
ning with the same words; there is considerable variety in the 
sentiment and expression, and to this the composer has done 
justice. The song opens in F, 6-8 time, changing to common 
time with quickened movement, and returning to the original 
form to conclude. There is room for the cultivated vocalist to 
produce considerable effect, and the work will gain by familiarity. 
The compass is from C to E. 


Music by M. 





Stanuey Lucas, Werner, & Co. 
‘“‘Withered Violets.” Words anonymous. Music by R. Hanvey 
Loup. 
This is a very short affair, and a little gloomy. But the words 
are touching and lyrical, and they are well fitted by the setting, 
The key is E minor, 3-4 time, F to E the compass. 


“Oh! for a Peach.” Words by Tro 
Manrziazs. 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Maucotu Lawson. 

A successful attempt at something out of the common: in which 
poet and composer may claim equal share. There is a charm of 
indefiniteness, which is well used, and the singer who enters into 
the spirit of the composition will be sure to gain appreciation. 
Key C minor, 3-4 time, compass C to D. 


Red as Oleander.” 
Manziazs, 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Matcotm Lawson. 

Quaint verse is united to a simple air, with a quaint form of 
accompaniment. But there is more than peculiarity in this song: 
it has symmetry in design, and appropriateness in detail; and it 
gains on every fresh hearing. Key A flat, 2-4 time, compass 
G to A. 


“Ohs that my Heart !” 
MAnzIALs. 


Words by Tuo 


For Voice and Piano. 
Music by Maxcotm Lawson. 

An effective figure is chosen for the melody, but it becomes 
wearisome from want of variety. Perhaps, however, the author 
prides himself on his persistence. Care has been bestowed on the 
song, which will please those who are not surfeited by sweets. 
Key G, 12-8 time, compass D to E. 


Words by Tuxo 


[Picorr & Co.] 
** Mavourneen.” Song. Words written by Danie, Swiney, 
Music composed by Cuantzs J. CamrLine. 

Rather a pretty song, with a naiveté which is very effective. It 
is quite unpretentious, and the accompaniment is simple. Key F, 
common time, compass C to I’, 

“ The Three Fishers.” 
KINGsLey. 


Ballad. Poetry written by Rey. Cuanies 
Music composed by Cuantes J. Campnina. 

We fail to see a reason for the existence of this new setting of 
Kingsley’s harrowing verses. They have been already united to 
music, and the bond will not be severed by Mr. Campling’s ver- 
sion. This is in C, 6-8 time, compass C to E. 


The Electric Light. 
CaMPLING. 


Another galop, than which there are some worse and many 
better. It will no doubt serve its purpose. 


Galop Brillante. Composed by Cuaruus J. 





PROVINCIAL. 


The fifteenth concert of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union 
took place in St. Andrew’s Hall, on March 13th, when there was g 
good attendance. The program comprised compositions by Beet- 
hoven, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Wagner, Heller, 
Liszt, Geyer, Blumenthal, Gabussi, Tours, and the conductor, Dr. 
Bunnett. Haydn’s symphony (No. 4) was given piecemeal, com- 
mencing with the Adagio and Presto, later on giving the Andante, 
and afterwards the Menuetto and Finale Vivace. This arrange- 
ment enabled the audience to have the entire work without being 
wearied. It was spiritedly rendered. Mr. Arthur E. Bunnett 
played the two movements from Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto 
in C (Adagio and Allegro), Stephen Heller’s ‘‘ Wanderstunden,” 
and the Abbé Liszt’s ‘‘ Gallop Chromatique.” He was deservedly 
applauded. The vocal music was well chosen. Miss Faith 
Howlett sang Berthold Tours’ “The Child Angels,” and 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ O waly, waly up the bank,” both receiving marked 
approval. Mr. Minns sang Mendelssohn’s “ Garland,” and Dr, 
Bunnett’s “‘ Dream,” one of the doctor’s happiest inspirations, 
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Mr. Brockbank sang Schubert's ‘‘ The Wanderer,” and joined Mr. 
Minns in Gabussi's ‘‘ Fishermen,” which was encored. Handel’s 
choruses, ‘‘ The many rend the skies,” and “* May no rash intruder,” 
Beethoven's chorus, ‘‘A calm sea and a prosperous voyage,” 
Wagner's * Faithful and true,” (** Lohengrin”) and Dr. Bunnett’s 
part-song ‘* Spring,” were very effectively sung. Being the day of 
the Duke of Connaught’s marriage, the ‘‘ Wedding March” was 
played at the conclusion of the concert, 


Ow March 25 the twelfth annual concert in connection with the 
Edinburgh University Musical Society was given in the Music 
Hall. The hall was crowded, and the chorus of students mus- 
tered in full body. After a spirited rendering of the students’ 
song, ‘‘ Alma Mater,” Handel’s ‘‘ Occasional” overture was per- 
formed by an orchestra of about forty players, selected from 
Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other places, with Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie. The other orchestral number in the first part was 
Beethoven's March, the * Ruins of Anthens.’’ In the second part 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor was carefully performed, and 
elicited rapturous applause. The overture to Rossini’s ‘ Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia” was the concluding piece. The choral songs 
by the students included ‘'’Tis the song,” by Mendelssohn ; 
Werner's pretty part-song, ‘‘ The Two Roses ;” Bishop's ‘* Hail to 
the Chief,” (encored): *‘ The Briton’s Fatherland,” by Reichardt ; 
“The Wreath,” by Mazzinghi; “The Lullaby,” by Paxton; 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Enchantress,” and the national melodies, ‘‘Camn’ ye by 
Athol” (encored), ‘*‘ Wha’ll be King but Charlie,” and “ Here’s a 
health unto Her Majesty.”” Several vocal and instrumental solos 
were also given by students, one gentleman singing Handel's 
*‘O ruddier than the cherry;” another sang “ The Standard 
Bearer,” and Schubert's “‘ Erl-King.” At the close the popular 
Music Professor, who conducted throughout, received three cheers 
from the students and audience. 


The Aberdeen University Choral Society's annual concert in- 
cluded several part-songs arranged by Sir Herbert 8. Oake- 
ley, and by the conductor, Herr K. W. Meid. There was perhaps 
too great a preponderance of German music, and Herr Meid’s 
arrangement of ‘*Wae’s me for Prince Charlie” showed how 
effectively some of the national melodies might be adapted as 
part-songs. The opening chorus, ‘‘Gaudeamus,” is a great 
favourite ; of the others, we may mention Mendelssohn's ‘ Part- 
ing,” ‘“* The British Grenadiers,” (encored), ‘Come away,” Sir 
H. 8. Oakeley’s ‘‘ Alma Mater,” ‘‘ Hark, the Merry Drum,” ‘* The 
Young Recruit,” &c. Myr, Kirby was at the organ, and Mr. J. L. 
Van Geyzel, in addition to two piano solos, accompanied the songs. 
The solos were well received, though a little more power was 
needed by some of the vocalists. Herr Meid acted as conductor 
with his usual care and ability. There was a very crowded 
gathering. 


The progress of the system of underground drainage now being 
carried out in Lincoln is continually bringing to light fresh traces 


of the Roman city. Yesterday morning the workmen came upon 
a very fine mosaic pavement, together with remains of richly 
frescoed walls, paving tiles, &c., indicating the existence of a 
Roman house of considerable magnificence on the spot. The 
position of this discovery is just outside the Exchequer Gateway to 
the west of the Cathedral, not far from the hypocaust found under 
the Precentor’s house in 1739, figured in the Vetusta Monumenta. 
It is expected that the Muneipality will cause the whole of the 
area to be laid bare, and will have the pavement carefully raised 
and removed to a place of safety, to await the building of the new 
Guildhall, of which it will form an appropriate ornament. The 
part brought to light by the trench already cut, shows a circle, 
with elegant quilloche border; but it is only a small fragment of 
the whole. 


A new peal of eight bells, by Messrs, Mears and Stanibank, has 
arrived at Llandaff, They will be forthwith erected at the 
cathedral in that city in memory of the late Dean Williams. 
With respect to this statement a Llandaff correspondent informs 
us that only seven of the peal of eight bells now being placed 
in the north-west tower of the cathedral are uew ones, the 
eighth, or tenor (weighing nearly twenty-three hundred weight), 





has been in constant use for many years. It was cast in or 
about the year 1782, during the episcopate of Bishop Watson, 
whose name is inscribed on the crown of the bell. It is intended 
to open the new peal on Easter Tuesday with a special service, 
similar to that used at the opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral bells 
in November last. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, forming part of the memorial 
which is now being erected at Stratford-on-Avon, will be com. 
pleted sufficiently for use on the next anviversary (April 23), when 
it will be opened with aseries of performances. ‘* Much Ado About 
Nothing” will be played in the evening, Mr. Barry Sullivan appear. 
ing as Benedick, and Mrs. Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit) 
Beatrice. ‘** Hamlet” will be given on the 24th and 26th, with Mr, 
Barry Sullivan in the chief character. 


Plans have been prepared fora new theatre in Dundee. The 
building will accommodate 2000 persons, and in design will be 
very attractive. The project will probably be undertaken by g 
limited company. 


An organ recital was given by Sir Herbert 8. Oakeley, in the 
Edinburgh Music Class-room, with the following program :— 
Overture—* Occasional,” Handel; Prelude and Fugue, for organ, 
in G, Bach; Andante, Symphony in D, No. 2, Haydn; Minuet, 
and Trio, Symphony in G minor, Mozart; Air with five varia- 
tions (Septuo) Beethoven; Part-Songs—* Union in Foreign 
Lands through Song,’ Mendelssohn; “ Breathe soft, ye winds,” 
Paxton; Allegretto in A, for organ, Hesse; Choruses—‘ The 
‘* Bridesmaid’s,” ‘* The Huntsman’s,” Weber; Wedding March— 
“* Midsummer Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn. There was the usual 
large attendance. 


On March 18 Herr Topfer, pianist and composer, gave a concert 
in the Music Room of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. The room 
was well filled. Miss Fanny Robertson, Miss Adele Abbott (an 
amateur from London), Signor Conti, Herr Eberwein, and Mr. 
Langley were engaged. The concert gave general satisfaction. 


Mr. Kuhe gave an evening concert on March 26, for the relief 
of the sufferers by the floods in Hungary. The concert was given 
in the Pavilion Dome, Brighton, and there was a fair audience. 
The principal vocalists announced were Miss Robertson, Miss 
Fanny Robertson, Miss Mary Davies, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Gordon Cleather, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Herr Henschel. Mr. 
Kuhe and Mr. E. de Paris presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. 
King at the organ, the Festival Choir contributing several choruses 
from well-known works. 


The Glee Club of the 1st Lanark Rifle Volunteers gave a concert 
on March 10 at Glasgow. There were about fifty voices, and the 
following was the program :—Part-Songs, ‘‘ Scots, wha hae,” 
arranged by Oakeley, and “ Hark! the Merry Dram,” Krugh; 
Song, ‘‘ The British Lion ;” Part-Song, ‘ Lochiel’s March,” 
Oakeley; Trio, “‘The Diel’s awa,” Anon; Part-Song, ‘ The 
Beleaguered,” Sullivan; Song, ‘ Friend of the Brave,” Callcott ; 
Part-Song, ‘‘ Duncan Gray,” arranged by Oakeley; Song, ‘‘ The 
Crusader’s Return,” Park; German Students’ Song, ‘‘ Gaudeamus ;” 
* Soldiers’ Chorus,” Gounod. Sir Herbert Oakeley has been 
very happy in these arrangements, and the instrumental accom- 
paniments are thoroughly in keeping with the character of the 
songs. Possibly the best of the three is ‘* Lochiel’s March,” 
which was given with thrilling effect. The humour of ‘* Duncan 
Gray” has been admirably caught. The German students’ song 
‘* Gaudeamus ” showed in its stately measure the really excellent 
tone of the choir. This number was redemanded, and a supple- 
mentary verse opportunely turned up, which we subjoin for the 
benefit of other volunteer regiments who may be induced to start 
glee-clubs : 


“ Vivat primo legio voluntariorum : 
Vivant prefecti omnes, 
Vivant centuriones ; 
Semper vivant sodales.”’ 


Gounod’s “ Soldiers’ Chorus ” was sung with great ‘ go,” and with 
a fine yolume of tone. 


At the Royal Assembly Room, Temple Row, Birmingham, Mr. 
Charles Lunn recently gave an ‘Invitation Pupil-Concert.” A 
rather long program of songs, duets, trios, &c., by the hest authors, 
popular — classical, was got through with great credit to the 
performers, and to the infinite satisfaction of the audience. The 
vocal power of course was not all of the same degree, nor the cul- 
tivation, but many of the singers were very near perfection, and 
all seemed on the right road. The result was very creditable to 
Mr. Lunn ; how much of it was due to this gentleman's peculiar 
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method of teaching, we of course cannot decide. At any rate 
master and pupils seemed perfectly en rapport. 

Mr. Julian Adams, has concluded an engagement with the 
directors of the Pavilion, Eastbourne, for the musical director- 
ship of their concerts. We congratulate both the residents and 
visitors of this very favourite watering-place in the selection. 
His engagement with the Eastbourne directors commences next 
June, and in all probability arrangements will be made to give 
concerts throughout the entire year. Mr. Adams, in leaving 
Buxton, will be greatly missed. The Buxton Pavilion owes its 
entire reputation in a musical point to the untiring energy, and 
skill of this gentleman. 

Mr. Karl Meyder, late leader of the Drury Lane orchestra, has 
been appointed musical director to the Pavilion at Buxton, in the 
place of Mr. Julian Adama, who recently resigned. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


There has been recently exhibited to the French Academy a 
telephone with some novel features, and said to give remarkably 
good effects. It is the invention of Mr. Gower, an American. He 
uses very strong magnets, made of the best French steel known, 
and magnetized by means of a largo electro-magnet, deriving its 
current from a powerful Gramme machine, ‘The magnetic bar 
is bent in a semi-circle, with its ends or poles projecting inwards 
and having each a small, oblong piece of iron, on which is mounted 
a coilof wire. These parts are enclosed in a shallow cylindrical 
brass case, the cover of which carries the vibrating membrane 
(rather thicker than usual), separated from it by an excessively thin 
chamber and attached by meaus of a brass ring aud screws (which 
latter do not touch the membrane at any point). The old form 
of telephonic mouth-piece is abandoned, anda flexible acoustic 
tube, with mouth-piece, is attached to the middle of the cover. 
Thus one may speak sitting at a table while the telephone is 
attached to the wall. Perhaps the most novel feature is the use 
ofa telephone call, consisting of a small tube, bent at a right 
augle, and containing a vibrating reed ; this tube is fixed on one 
side of the membrane. On blowing into the acoustic tube this 
reed is vibrated, and, consequently, also the membrane, which 
then moves in excursions large enough to be felt with the finger. 
A correspondingly strong sound is produced in the receiving 
telephone through vibration of its membrane, which sound may 
be perceived in a hall of any size, and even (from its peculiar 
timbre) when other sounds are present. ‘The tube with the reed 
in it does not injure, but rather improves the distinctness of 
transmitted speech. Simple phrases spoken with a loud voice 
into the transimitter are heard as far as five or six metres from the 
receiver—a result never achieved before. 

Mr. Dexter Smith publishes the following:—The Duke of 
Edinburgh is a violinist, and occasionally scrapes at concerts. 
The Duke was recently asked to play at an amateur entertainment 
in London, but excused himself on the perfectly justifiable ground 
that the conductor, Mr. George Mount, had foolishly omitted to 
put the Duke’s fiddle properly in tune. ‘The Duke was then called 
to the conductor’s desk, and the first violin, drawing a crumpled 
little slip from his waistcoat pocket, read what purported to be an 
address of welcome of the Duke to Kngland. The affair was, of 
course, purely an impromptu one, but the Duke, doubtless imagin- 
ing in advance that which actually took place, had provided 
himself with a reply. He drew another crumpled slip from his 
pocket, and stammered a good deal over the followmg eloquent 
oration: ‘I am very much obliged to all my kind friends, and am 
very thankful for the maguificent reception you have given me, 
I intend, that is to say, I hope I intend, which is to say I should 
like to say I hope I should like to say I should like to attend, or 
rather to show my gratitude by attending as punctually as my 
many engagements will permit, the rehearsals so excellently, 
admirably, and elegantly conducted by our good friend George 
Mount,” ‘The above has been the round of the American musical 
papers, and one of them gives the London igaro as its authority. 
The paragraph may now start again on its travels. 

For a considerable time there has been a movement for a closer 
union between the Church and Stage, and one practical result of 
the agitation has been the formation of a society under the name 
of the Guild of Christ at Cana. A circular has been issued, in 
which the promoters of the scheme, taking for their motto— The 
singers and dancers, yea, and all my fresh springs of joy shall be 
in thee’’—announce that ‘ the objects of the guild are to unite its 
members together for the glory of God and for the welfare of His 
Church, and to assert and vindicate the right of Churchmen to 
take part in theatrical amusements, whether as actors, actresses, 
singers, dancers, &c., or as spectators, All men or women who 











fecl that it is the duty of Churchmen to respect the stage, and 
that the theatrical profession has a right to be recognised as an 
important body of lay helpers in Church work, are eligible for 
membership of the guild.” 

We learn from an American source that Mr. Charles Fechter 
was recently prostrated by an attack of disease of the heart, and 
that his life was for some time despaired of, 


A new musical society, under the name of ** Euterpe,’’ has been 
formed at Boston, New England, U.S.A. for the purpose of culti- 
yating chamber music. 

Meilhac and neers one-act piece, ‘* Le Petit Hotel,” is a great 
success at the Vomédie Frangaise. 

Mr. Tennyson’s next play for the Lyceum is entitled ‘‘ Kleanor 
and Rosamund.” 

The Saturday Musical Review hears on the very best authority 
that Mr. Bancroft has had for some time in view the writing of a 
life of the late T. W. Robertson. 

A new comic operetta, *‘ Le Rendezvous d' Amandine,” libretto by 
Bar, music by Faure, has been given at Liege, and has met witha 
very good reception. 

At Easter Miss Litton will give a new comedy, ‘ Light and 
Shade ;” and Mdme. Dolaro has engaged Mr. Celli for the Folly, 
with a view to the pruduction of a certain superior opera. 


‘Hamlet ” wili be withdrawn from the Lyceum so soon as it has 


‘run a hundred nights. ‘The following piece will be, not the ** Lady 


of Lyons,” as has frequently been stated, but * J'he Corsican 
Brothers.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens is compiling a “* Dictionary of London,” 
which aims at presenting, in a concise, convenient, and economical 
form, an intelligible epitome of every kind of practical information 
about London. 

The undermentioned have satisfactorily passed the examination 
for the Cambridge degree of Mus. Doc, :—J. M. Bentley, Mus, 
Bac., Downing ; 8, Corbett, Mus.jBac., John’s; F. E. Gladstone 
Mus. Bac., John’s. 

Miss Glyn is giving her first series of readings since her decision 
to return again to public life at the Steinway Hall. 


By the kind permission of Mr, Henry Irving, a preliminary 
meeting was held on March 18 in the saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, 
for the purpose of appointing an executive committee for the 
forthcoming complimentary benefit to Mrs. Swanborough, many 
years lessee of the Strand ‘Theatre. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Hicks, M.P., and it is hoped arrangements will be made for the 
benefit to be given at Drury Lane Theatre, 


The East London Theatre, Whitechapel, caught fire on Sunday 
evening, Mar. 16. (From appearances it was supposed that the 
fire originated in that portion of the theatre where the scenery is 
stored.) In a short time the entire building was totally destroyed, 
together with a part of the adjoining premises. 

An application was made in the Baukruptey Court before Mr. 
Registrar Murray, in re I’. B. Chatterton. The Debtor, Frederick 
B. Chatterton, was the lessee and inanager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
late of the Adelphi and the Princess’s. He had filed a liquidation 
petition, returning his liabilities at £38,690, and assets £1477; 
and Mr, Winslow, Q.0. (Mr. Terrell with him) now applied for 
the registration of the resolutions purporting to have been come 
to by a statutory majority of the creditors in favour of liquidation 
by arrangement, with Mr. James Waddell, accountant, as trustee. 
Mr. Davis and Mr. ‘I. E, Harper, on behalf of certain creditors, 
opposed. A preliminary question arose as to the right of the 
employés at Drury Lane Theatre to prove and vote in respect 
of the breach of their engagements, the objection having been 
raised in the office that the claims were in respect of unliquidated 
damages. In answer to the objection, the Debtor made an 
affidavit, in which he stated that the theatre wus suddenly closed 
on the 4th of February, and the current week's salary was due to 
the employés, together with two weeks’ salary in lieu of notice. 
It was therefore submitted that the proofs ought at least to be 
admitted to the extent of three weeks’ salary, which would be 
sufficient to give the creditors a right to vote, and it was asked 
that they should be allowed the opportunity of amending their 
proofs—at least, that notice should be given to them before their 
votes were expunged. His Honour thought that the creditors 
were entitled to the opportunity of showing that something was 
due to them and that they had a right to vote; but before ad- 
journing the case he would deal with the general question. Mr, 
Harper then submitted that there were practically no assets, and 
that the resolutions could not have been passed in the interest of 
the creditors, The Debtor was also granted his discharge. In 
reply to the registrar, Mr. Winslow said he was not instructed to 
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withdraw that resolution, the creditors being desirous that Mr. 
Chatterton should have his release without delay. Mr. Harper 
having further addressed the Registrar, Mr. Davis was also heard 
in opposition to the registration ; and Mr. Winslow answered the 
various objections which been raised. Ultimately the proceedings 
were adjourned. 

Mr. Byron, says the Theatre, was inveigled to an amateur per- 
formance of “* London Assurance” a short time ago. The Sir 
Harcourt—after the performance—singled out Mr. Byron, and, in 
a thoroughly self-satisfied way, inquired of him, ‘‘ Well, and 
what did you think our ‘ London Assurance’ like?” Instead of 
the flattering compliment he evidently thought due, this was the 
reply Sir Harcourt received: ‘What did I think your London 
assurance like? Why, like your Cockney cheek.” 

The Mohawk Minstrels, who for the last half-dozen years have 
been amusing nightly audiences at the Agricultural Hall, have won 
their way toa permanent place in public favour, And they are 
not only favourites with the general public, but also with the 
members of their own profession, as was evidenced on March 25, 
when the leading singers and dancers from the metropolitan 
music halls proffered their services for the annual benefit of Mr. 
James Francis, one of the proprietors. The hall, which is capable 
of accommodating an audience of over three thousand, was filled 
in every part, and the program was of such a varied character as 
to gratify every taste. ‘There were numerous sentimental as well 
as comic songs, concerted pieces, instrumental performances, 
dances almost as comic and clever as the songs, stump orations, 
laughter-moving narratives and jokes, strange to say, new as well 
as old, and each item appeared to be duly relished by the good- 
tempered audience, In the course of the evening the benejiciaire, 
in a humorous speech, returned thanks for the patronage which 
had been bestowed on him. It would be unjust not to acknow- 
ledge the services of the manager, Mr. R. G. Thomas, to whom is 
due the credit for the admirable manner in which the business 
arrangements of the establishment are carried out. 

The admirers of the late Miss Catherine Winkworth, the trans- 
lator of the ‘* Lyra Germanica,” propose to found a scholarship to 
her memory. At least £1000 is wanted, of which only abou thalf 
has been collected. 

It is known that the velocity of a musical sound is, within wide 
limits, independent of its intensity and pitch. Music from a 
military band at a distance, for example, comes to the ear with 
quite undisturbed harmony ; but in the case of a loud and sharp 
shock or explosion there are reasons for doubting if the velocity 
of propagation be constant and identical with that of a musical 
sound. This matter has been lately put to the test of experi- 
ment by Mr. William Jacques at the United States Arsenal in 
Watertown, Massachusetts. A 6lb. brass field-piece was placed 
in the midst of a level field, and behind it, at distances ranging 
from 10ft, up to 110ft., were placed a series of membranes electrically 
connected with a chronograph, which would thus give the instant 
at which the sound wave from the gun met each membrane in 
succession. The experiment was repeated many timesand always 
with the same result. It was found that immediately in the rear 
of the cannon the velocity of sound was less than at a distance, 
but that going further and further from the cannon the velocity 
rose to a maximum considerably above the ordinary velocity, 
and then fell gradually to about the ordinary. When the gun, 
however, was pointed at right angles to its first position, it was 
found that the maximun velocity was brought nearer to the cannon, 
and if the gun had been turned in the direction of the line of 
membranes, which was impracticable, it is thought the retardation 
which produced the first low velocities would probably have become 
an acceleration. The heaviest charges of powder caused the greatest 
deviations from the ordinary velocity. The experiments, accord- 
ingly, prove that the velocity of sound depends to some extent on 
its intensity, and that experiments on the velocity of sound in 
which a cannon is used contain an error, probably due to the bodily 
motion of the air near the cannon. Evidently a musical sound of 
low intensity must be used for a correct determination of the 
velocity of sound. 

Mr. John Baum, theatrical manager, commenced an action on 
March 26 in the Exchequer Division against Mr. Roberts, his 
former solicitor, to recover damages for injuries sustained by 
reason of the alleged negligent conduct of the defendant in his 
position as a solicitor. Although the defendant had promised to 
carry him through the Bankruptey Court for a sum of £300, which 
was alleged to have been paid in promissory notes and cash, he so 
carelessly and negligently prepared the statement of affairs that 
it became of no use to the plaintiff, and was guilty of such mis- 
conduct as to refuse to act any longer as the plaintiff's solicitor 
before the bankruptcy proceedings were concluded. In support of 





his case the defendant called a former employé of the plaintiff at 
Cremorne, who deposed that the plaintiff urged him to swear falsely 
in the Bankruptcy Court. The case was adjourned. On the 
second day the defendant further denied the payment of £300 and 
the acts of negligence and misconduct, and alleged that the mone 
was due to him from the plaintiff. My. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr, 
Crispe, and Mr. Baldock Stone appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr, 
Talfourd Salter, Q.C., Mr. Kemp, Q.C., and Mr. Reed represented 
the defendant. Mr. Baron Pollock, in summing up the case, 
described it as one in which it was obvious upon one side or the 
other there had been departure from ali truth, and perjury ofa 
designed and intentional character. The Jury gave a verdict for 
the defendant, and judgment was entered with costs, 


A forthcoming performance by amateurs for the benefit of the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund, and announced to take place at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, the 6th of May, is 
already much spoken of. The piece to be performed is a four-act 
translation of a French drama that obtained considerable celebrity 
in the earlier part of the present century. The English arrange- 
ment is by Sir Charles Young, who with Mrs. Monckton and Miss 
Lucy Williams, Sir William Wiseman, Mr. Gerald Young, Mr. 
Samson, and Captain Fitz-George will bear the burden of the 
performance. 

On March 13, by invitation from Colonel Guuraud, Mr. Edison's 
representative in London, several gentlemen attended at 6, 
Lombard Street, to witness the first display in England of the new 
‘‘loud-speaking telephone,’ invented by Mr. Edison. Two 
instruments have just been brought over to England by the 
inventor’s nephew, Mr. Charles P. Edison. One is fitted up in 
Colonel Gouraud’s office in Lombard Street, and the other in an 
office in Prince’s Street, near the Bank. The two are in 
connection with each other over a wire in the usual way, 
and the distance is of conrse slight, the route being only 
about a quarter of a mile long, but the results are believed to 
be quite capable of production on circuits of considerable length. 
The experiments were conducted by Mr. Edison’s assistant, Mr. 
Adams, who took charge of the instrument in Lombard Street 
while Mr. C. P. Edison was in charge of the Prince’s Street instru- 
ment. The voice of the speaker in Prince’s Street was heard in the 
office in Lombard Street with the most perfect distinctness. There 
was no occasion to put the ear to the receiving instrument. The 
voice could be heard with ease in any part of the room, and 
although the apartment was a small one it was evident that a 
larger area would still have been pervaded by the sound. In 
speaking back to Prince’s Street the mouth of the speaker was 
placed close to the diaphragm ; but this is not an actual necessity. 
All sounds are capable of being transmitted. When Mr. C. P. 
Edison whistled a tune at his end of the wire, the notes were 
transmitted to Lombard Street with such clearness and precision 
that the whistler seemed actually present in the room, and it was 
jocularly observed that, perhaps, Mr. Adams was himself the per- 
former. Singing came with equal facility, but this was less 
remarkable than the perfect distinctness with which the most 
rapid speaking was carried on. Professor Tyndall, is about to 
introduce this invention into one of his lectures at the Royal 
Institution. 

Malle. de Reszké, will stay at the Paris Opéra until the end of 
September, and will then enter upon an engagement at Madrid. 


Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Ruy Blas” was revived at the Thédtre Francais 
on Mar. 31. 

The Théatre des Arts, formerly the Menus-Plaisirs, has 
reopened with a witty three-act comedy, by MM. Crisafulli and V. 
Bernard, entitled «‘ Le Petit Ludovic.” 


The new management of the Théitre Historique is about to 
produce, in the play of ‘* Camille Desmoulins,” an accurate picture 
of Paris in the time of the great revolution. Scenery, costumes, 
and indeed the smallest details are to be of the most rigorous 
correctness. 

The Globe correspondent writes from Berlin ;—‘‘ The contribu- 
tions for the amelioration of the distress and misery in Szegedin 
are going on most prosperously. General sympathy is felt for the 
unhappy inhabitants of the inundated town. Nearly all the 
theatres have arranged performances for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers. Private theatricals, amateur concerts, and tableaux 
vivants are also organized for the same object. Baroness Schlei- 
nitz, the wife of the Minister of the Imperial House, who is 
an enthusiastic patroness of Wagner and his school, gave a 
concert, chiefly consisting of ‘music of the future,’ to a select 
circle of invited guests, most of whom contributed handsome 
donations to the Szegedin Fund. The royal ‘ Schauspielhaus’ 
has made quite a hit with the new comedy named the ‘ Woman 
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without Intellect.’ The author, a very promising young dramatist, 
was until quite recently a member of a commercial firm. His 
real name is Lubliner, but he has assumed in his writings for the 
stage the more attractive pseudonym of Biirger, probably in honour 
of the German poet. Kingsley’s famous novel, ‘ Hypatia,’ much 
read in Germany, where it was introduced in an excellent trans- 
lation, with a preface by the celebrated Bunsen, has lately been 
dramatized by a Countess Bredau-Goerne. The French company, 
playing in the concert hall of the Royal Theatre, are apparently 
doing very well this season. They have begun to perform the 
masterpieces of the modern French drama, which have hitherto 
only been produced here in rather bad translations. Mdme. 
Walter, the tragedienne from the Hofburg Theatre in Vienna, has 
again accepted an engagement at the Reisdenz Theatre, but as she 
has hitherto only appeared as the heroine in the disgusting play 
of ‘ Arria and Messalina’ the public is rather loth to see her.” 


The departure of Mr, Mapleson’s opera company from New 
York is fixed for April 5. A grand farewell benefit has been 
organised by the leading citizens for the entrepreneur, and a 
testimonial will be presented to him on the occasion. Before 
the embarkation a final ‘* Gerster Matinée’’ will take place. 

A new burlesque, entitled ‘‘ Esmeralda,” by Henry J. Byron, 
is to be produced at the Gaiety on April 2. 

Mr. Seanlan’s ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville ” 
with great succees in the provinces. 
drawing crowded houses. ; 

An opera on a Russian subject, with music by Mdlle. Adaiewsky, 
is in preparation at the St. Petersburg Opera House. 

After the success of their ‘* Bébé,” a piece which had a run of 
200 nights at the Gymnase Theatre in Paris, MM. Hennequin and 
de Najac have been induced to write as a pendant to it a four-act 
comedy, called ‘* Nounon,” which has proved to be a complete 
failure. 

The Paris Opéra revived on March 28 M. Massenet’s ‘* Roi de 
Lahore.’ The work was better interpreted and more favourably 
received than on its first production last season. 


company have met 
At Bradford they are now 


Mdme. Carvalho has given her farewell performance at the Paris. 


Opéra as Marguérite, but prior to devoting herself to the teaching 
of her profession she has promised to appear once more as 
Pamina in “* The Magic Flute,” at the Salle Favart. 








Tae Finst Perrormance or “ Fipexi0o.”—We are indebted to 
Figaro for the following translation of a playbill of the first per- 
formance of ‘* Fidelio.” — 


Imperial and Royal Theatre An der Wien. 
New Opera. 

To-day, Wednesday, 20 November, 1805, at the Imperial and 
Royal Theatre An der Wien, will be given, for the first time, 
FIDELIO ; 

Or, Conjugal Love. 

Opera in three acts, translated freely from the French text by 
JosepH SONNLFITHNER. 

The music is by Lupwic von BEETHOVEN, 


Dramatis Persone. 
Don Fernando, Minister . ° ‘ s 
Don Pizarro, Governor of a State prison . 
Florestan, prisoner. ° ° ; ° 
{his wife, under the name ) 
of Fidelio . . 
Rocco, chief jailer. . : . ° . 
Marcellina, his daughter . 
Jaquino, turnkey 
Captain of the Guard . . . . 
Prisoners, Guards, People. 
The action passes in a State — in Spain, a few leagues from 
eville, 

The piece can be procured at the box-office for fifteen kreutzers. 
PRICES OF PLACES. Fi. Kr, 

° . 10 00 
4 30 


Herr Weinkoff 
Herr Meier 
Herr Demmer 


. Fraulein Milder 


Herr Rothe 
Fraulein Miiller 
Herr Cache 
P Herr Meister 


Leonora, 


Large boxes . : 
Small do . . . . ° 
Front row pit 

First gallery } 

Ditto places reserved 

Second gallery ‘ F ° 
Ditto reserved . ° . 
Second pit and third gallery 
Fourth galle 5 ; . : . 
Boxes aid ro AO seats can be procured at the box-office. 

The opera will commence at 6.30. 


a> Part I. Now Ready, 


In 12 Monthly Parts, Price 1s. each, sewn; or in 
4 Volumes, Cloth, each 8s. 6d. 


STORIES 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


By C. A. JONES, 


Author of “Church Stories,” “Stories for the Christian Year,” 
“ Little Ones Taught by the Church Services,” &c., &e. 





These Stories are intended to convey the teaching of tho 
Chureh Catechism in an attractive form, and in simple language- 
They are written with special reference to their use in Sunday, 
schools andat home. " 

Each Part will contain Four separate Stories, together with 
Questions and Answers upon the points dealt with in the 
Narrative. 

VOL. I. (PARTS 1, 2, and 8) 


Will contain Stories on the following Subjects :— 
1—The Baptismal Name; 2, 38, 4—Our Christian Privileges; 
5, 6, 7—Our Christian Duties; 8—Our Christian Faith; 9— 
The Duties of Obedience and Perseverance ; 10—The Duty of 
Thankfulness—The Creed; 11—Belief in God; 12—Belief in 
Jesus Christ. 





A Specimen Copy will be forwarded by Post on receipt 
of Twelve Stamps. 


HAYES AND ©CO., 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 

of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir of the 
Foundling Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., dc. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





APPY MOMENTS I REMEMBER. Song. Music b 
p J. V. ROBERTS. No. 1 in F, No. 2 in E flat. Mr. Binns sings th 
pl in his Provincial Concerts, and it is always warmly encored, Post free 
18 stamps. 


ARLY FLOW’RETS. Pagniee Copyright Melodies. Arranged 
and fingered in the most familiar style for the Pianoforte by WILLIAM 
SMALLWOOD. 25 numbers, 1s. each ; post free at half price. 
“We are certain instruction and pleasure have never been more successfully 
blended together.”— Vide Irish Times. 
“Mr. Smallwood’s arrangements before us tire of the easiest, and suitable to 
please and advance the progress of the veriest juvenile who has learnt to read a 
a little." —Vide Dundee Advertiser. 


EORGE FREDERICK WEST’S GLEANINGS from the 
OPERA. Arranged and fingered for the Piaonforte, In six books, 8s. 


each, post free at half price. 
No. 1, Sempre libera. Verdi. No. 4, Lucia di Lammermoor. 
No. 5. Puritani, Bellini. 


No. 2. Di Provenza e Brindisi. : 
No. 3. La Mia Letizia, Verdi. oa 6. Plus Blanche. Les Huguenots, 


To be contin: 

“These ‘Gleanings’ are admirably adapted for scale, , and octave 

practice, all which class of e is introduced evident! the view of 

strengthening without ng the hand. Apart from teaching value, 

they are attractive pieces for any player of moderate ability.” Vide Dundee 
Advertiser, 


LONDON : 
| ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprran’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. 
lid. post-free.) 


It is very suitable for Localization. 


For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No, 


The Vols. for 1878-1877, cach 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 








London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





AERATED WATERS. 


M4¥-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER 8.W. 


—_—»—-—— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


| ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 
e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, nett. To 

commemorate the Auther’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The eds will be 

given to aid the ‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the ‘ Blind Asylum ” 
Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
. Anprews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 








QtenEaee LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
kK Foreiga Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W, 





de SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &o. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of roperty) every month 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at an. anes UTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—{ 1794) 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


HE GUITAR “DME. DERE PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is {8 Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 

San ag concerts, addreas to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
uare, W. 





In Paper Wrapper ls. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; Posttage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








WADMORE 
MEMORIAL FUND. 








Committee : 

PROFESSOR G, A. MACFARREN, Chairman. 
JOSEPH BARNBY, Esq. HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICY, J. M. LEVY, Esq. 
JOHN BOOSEY, Esq. HENRY LITTLETON, Esq. 
ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq. WALTER MACFARREN, Esq. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. A. RANDEGGER, Esq. 
W. G. CUSINS, Esq. CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 
CHARLES HALLE, Esq. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq., Mus. D. 


In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in his 
profession will be an additional reason to urge your kind co- 
operation in this labour of love for those left to mourn his loss. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentle- 
men desirous of assisting the Committee in furtherance of this 
object are requested to forward their donations to the 


Honorary Treasurers : 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street. 
JOHN GILL Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
HENRY GUY, Hon. Sees. 
STANLEY LUCAS, 84, New Bond Street, W. 


Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committec. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press, 

“* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simaile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great ledge of 
London topography, it shows.that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 








London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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Now Ready, No. 141, for APRIL, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, 
Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 30s. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, | 


LISH PARTIES. 
Author of ‘* Women of Fashion and Representative Women 
in Letters and Society,” &c. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's 
Coachings, A Forest Run with “The Queen’s,” Hunting 
the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink Wed- 
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| Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
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